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Scientific Motices, | 


NEW THEORY OF THE EARTH. 
—>— 
¢% The following article, as will appear by the editorial 
introductory note, has already appeared in the Mercury, 
although it was originally intended for the Kaleidoscope. 

Its repetition will not be objected to, as our present 

publication contains four extra gratuitous supplemen- 

tary pages, for the purpose of introducing this essay, 
which is to be considered as the mere commencement 
of a series of papers on the same subject, which will, in 
all probability, be confined to the Kuleidoscope. 

(prom THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

New THEORY OF THE EartH.—The following com- 
munication, from a foreign correspondent, was intended, 
as our readers will perceive, for the scientific department 
of the Kaleidoscope. It forms the introduction to a series 
of original geological speculations, which the writer mo- 
destly styles ** A Bold Guess.” Notwithstanding his 
diffidence, we are of opinion, however, that our New 
York friend, and highly-esteemed ci-devant neighbour, 
is as well qualified for the investigation of the subject 
he has selected as many of his predecessors, who have 
eome forward with less hesitation to give us an insight 
into the most interesting natural phenomenon that can 
engage the attention of mankind. Whether the theory 
or the ** Bold Guess” of our correspondent be well-founded 
or visionary, we feel assured that he will contrive to render 
his treatise more amusing and instructive than the lucu- 
brations of many of his rival world-makers, who, bent 
upon the establishment of their own systems, often lose 
sight of fact, consistency, and common sense, in the pur- 
suit. The author of the following sketch is a close ob. 
server of what passes around him, both in the moral and 
physical world ; he is one of the scientific few, who, un- 
tinctured with pedantry, are actuated in their pursuits by 
the love of truth alone, coute qui coute.—We ought not 
to omit to state, that the following introductory chapter 
is only an abridgment of the original; and that it has 
been somewhat hastily prepared for the press. 

i 
A BOLD GUESS ON GEOLOGY, 
A BY A BACK-WOODS-MAN, 
Who has more opportunitics for thinking than for reading. 
—— + 
7O THB EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 


GENTLEMEN,—Some time ago one of ycur correspon- 
dents objected to the insertion, in your miscellany, of ar- 
ticles from the Edinburgh Revicw, on the ground ‘that 
the majurity of your readers had access to that Review.” 

Now, Gentlemen, I cannot help fearing that this wel/- 
looking objection may have bad too much weight; and I 
therefore take the liberty of requesting that you will press on 
the consideration of the above-mentioned. happy majority, 
the far different case of their brethren in the back woods of 
America; for, be it known. to you, Gentlemen, and to them, 
and to ald whom is may eoncern, that, amongst the various 





and manifld privations which it has pleased your ‘* tour- 
ists” to give us credit for, there isne one so truly deserving 


‘of your sympathy as the non-access to thissame Edinburgh 


Review. In our transylvanian hemisphere this ** northern 
light” makes its appearance almost as rarely as a comet ; 
and, if it were not for your little Mirror, we should be in 
danger of losing sight of it altogether. Think, then, 
Gentlemen, to what a state of darkness and semi-barbar- 
ism we may revert, if these emanations from ‘* Auld 
Reekie” be quite withheld from us; and do, I beg of ye, 
use your editorial influence for our preservation. Far be 
it from us to call in question the *‘ sacred rights of the 
majority ;’ we presume only to hope that through your 
good offices these acknowledged-undisputed rights may be 
occasionally waved in our behalf. 

The article objected to was the review of Mr. Buck- 
land’s Religuia Diluviane ; and I can assure your corres- 
pondent, that, to us, your selection of this article was ex- 
tremely gratifying : and not merely because it brought us 
once again into contact with ** The Edinbro’,” but be- 
cause, by divers tantalizing paragraphs in the newspapers, 
our curiosity respecting the Kirkdale caves had been al- 
ready a good deal excited. 

You will, perhaps, ask (as does one of my sylvicultural 
neighbours) ** What have we, hewers of wood and fatters 
of hogs, what have we to do with Kirkdale caves or their 
contents?” But surely, Gentlemen, if this tale of ‘* raw 
head and bloody bones’? can find favour among you mo- 
dernized and refined Europeans; if your mercantile neigh- 
bours can, in the midst of their money getting, find time 
to study the omnium-gutherum propensities of antedilu- 
vian hyenas; if, I say, this subject is thought worthy the 
attention of those who have so many other things where- 
with to amuse and interest themselves, you ought not to 
suppose it less inviting to us, who (besides that our time is 
not much occupied with ** dollar taking”) are surrounded, 
even unto the present day, by animals of similar ** bone- 
cracking” propensities ; and who are, moreover, treading, 
almost at every step, on the ** mammoth” remains of the 
‘© yreat mastodon” and the ** monstrous claw.” 

But why, it has been asked, should either you or we 
busy ourselves, as we do, about these tales of times so very 
unlike the present; times when your hyenas and our mas- 
todons seem to have walked the earth in the capacity of 
‘*lords of the creation ;” fancying, mayhap, as we now 
do, that all things were made for their use? Why should 
we take so much interest in the ‘* history of those ages, 
which,” according to Cuvier, ** preceded the birth of the 
human race !”’ or of those yet older times, when ** there 
were no living creatures at all upon the earth!” or those 
older and older still, when even ** the waters of the ocean 
did not support any living beings !”” 

My afore-mentioned neighbour B——, (whom I think 
you well remember) says, that the time we bestow on these 
** days of lang syne,” is spent very unprofitably and very 
foolishly. It boots not to talk to him about the ** gran. 
deur” of the subject; for he maintains that nothing is 
really grand but whatis useful. Heis generally esteemed, 
as you know, a sensible, well-informed man; and though, 
like the rest of us, he is now reduced to the necessity of 
thinking, or of ** whistling for want of thought,” he has 





been, in his time, a great.reader, aud bas, doubtlese, read 
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both Edinburgh Reviews and Liverpool Kaleidoscope: 
but none of his reading, he says, ever refined him so much 
as to make him prefer ** poetry to solid pudding:” and he, 
therefore, thinks but lightly of geological investigatione. 
unless in so far as they may enable him to estimate the 
quality of the soil on the surface of a new section of land, 
or the value of the mines and minerals below its surfaec. 
“Tf,” he says, ** by studying the past changes on the 
earth’s surface, we could gain an insight into the nature of 
the changes which are to be looked for in future, and could 
thereby hope to devise means of saving ourselves from the 
wide-sweeping destruction which seems to attend them ; 
if, for instance, we could decide the question whether the. 
deluge consisted in a simple tranquil submersion of the 
land, or whether the water passed over the land in the 
form of an impetuous, tumultuous torrent; if we coukd 
really ascertain this point, we might then,” he says, ** be- 
gin to speculate as to the comparative hopes of safety from 
constructing buoyant vessels, like unto Noah’s ark, or 
from erecting broad bottomed buildings, like the Egyp- 
tian pyramids.” . 

Though, however, it may not be easy to point out the 
precise advantages which would accrue from a knowledge 
of the true ** Geology of the Deluge,”’ yet we cannot doubt, 
when we call to mind the history of other scientific disco- 
veries, that this, also, would lead to the most important 
practical results. But even if it should not, if it should 
tend only to the gratification of what has been called 
a **vain curiosity,” is not our thirst for knowledge as 
worthy of being gratified as the other wants of our na- 
ture? Is nothing to be deemed ‘* useful” but that which 
produces food or raiment? Are not the eye and the in- 
tellect to be catered for, as well as the stomach and the 
palate? I think, with-some of the philosophers of old, 
that the main business of life is, and ought to be, enjoy. 
ment; and that every thing which contributes, whether 
corporeally or mentally, to the enjoyment of sentient 
beings, may fairly be esteemed ‘* useful.” I wish not to 
detract from the oft-urged merits of the philosopher, who 
teaches us ** to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before:’’ but here we have already grass enough 
and to spare! If, indeed, we had the means of turning 
this spare grass into dollars, we should, probably, not 
know so well when we had enough. We might, perhaps, 
catch the modern ** rage for fortune-making ;” and, in- 
spired by the true amor nummi, might go on, as some of 
you do, labouring, during the-term of our natural lives, 
to amass heaps, which, if they corresponded with our 
wishes, and were of ** real silver dollars,” would physi- 
cally, as the ** paper dollars” do politically, disturb the 
equilibrium of the earth! But, as in this most uscful of 
all useful occupations, we have not the opportunity of en- 
gaging, we may, I think, be permitted to indulge, now 
and then, in what are called ‘* useless speculations;” and 
amongst other modes of killing our spare time, we have 
presumed to follow the fashion, and to dabble a little in 
geology. 

Your review, therefore, of Mr. Buckland’s work, affurded 
us no small gratification, in as much as it furnished us 
with fresh ** materials for thinking,” on a topic on which 
we had already exhausted all the written materiale within 
our reach, I find, however, Gentlemen, that, on this sub. 
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ject, there is sfill Icft much room for thinking ; for, al- 
though Mr. Buckland (I speak, observe, only of the re- 
view of his work, for the work itself I have not been 
able, and perhaps never may be able, to catch a sight of) 
although, I say, Mr. Buckland has laid before us new and 
most satisfactory proofs of a deluge, he has not, as far as I 
have seen, thrown any additional light on the question, as 
to the means by which this catastrophe was brought about. 
To inquire about the physical causcs of the deluge has 
often been regarded as evincing an inclination to doubt 
the fact of its occurrence; or, at least, a disposition to 
eavi] about the Mosaic account of that event: but surely 
No one can be more satisfied of the occurrence of a deluge 
than he who busies himself in geological researches; for 
he sees uncquivocal traces of it at every step: and, as to 
the Mosaic account of it, it has been so often remarked 
that its object was to teach, not geology, but theology; it 
is so long since we all have admitted the insufficiency of 
the Mosaic chymistry, and the Mosaic astronomy, that it 
mizht have been thought unnecessary to say another word 
on this subject. But the Quarterly Review, 1 find, in its 
article on ** Buckland,” referred to by the Edinbro,’ still 
affects to cling to this old-fungled objection, and almost de- 
precates the admission of any hypothesis which may account 
for the deluve by the operation of natural causes; ‘* be- 
cause,”’ says the editor, **this hypothesis, if admitted, would 
not only remove farther from the mind that preternatural 
agency which we are convinced was then employed, but it 
would defeat, also, one essential character of the deluge, 
that of being simultaneous, and would allow of the possible 
escape of men and animals, from several points of the 
globe, thus irregularly and successively overwhelmed.” 
But it would seem, that, on this subject, the Quarterly 
has not screwed his faith ** quite to the sticking place ;”’ for 
he tells us, in another passage, that ** miraculous agency is 
often combined with natural means!” whereas thevery sound 
of the words must prevent any such union between **natu- 
ral means” and the ** preternatural agency” before spoken 
of. Is there, then, some difference between the sound and 
the sense which I am not aware of ?—or is this critic him- 
eelf liable, at times, to that ** unphilosophical confusion of 
thought” which he so unceremoniously imputes to Pro- 
fessor Playfair? If his belief in miracles be not more or- 
thodox than this, I marvel much that the * scepticism” of 
Playfair and Hutton should ** provoke” either his ** regret,” 
or his ** contempt,” or his ** indignation,”’ or his ** ridi- 
eule;" for, sure I am, that neither of these gentlemen 
would have thought it worth while to dispute that kind of 
“* preternatural agency’ which operates by ‘* natural” 
means: neither would they, I apprehend, ‘* unphiloso- 
phical and illogical” though they be, ever so far violate the 
** laws of sound reasoning,” as to adduce a final cause or 
purpose, as an argument for the reality of a disputed fact. 
I find, however, that the Quarterly does not stand alone 
in this notion of modifying miraculous agency by com- 
bining it with natural means. A late American writer, 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, of New York, in treating of the 
deluge, says that ‘* the power of the Alinighty was won- 
@erfully and miraculously displayed in that awful catas- 
trophe, for the completion of which the operation of phy- 
sical causes seems to have been directed, and the laws of 
nature to have been suspended {** Buta moment's thought 
will show us, that, while the ** laws of nature” are sus- 
pended, the operation of ‘* physical causes” must be 
suspended also; they become, in fact, nonentities: and, 
if we try to imagine the suspension of one law of 
nature, while the rest are left in activity, we shall find 
that we do not thereby much mend the matter. Suspend 
the law of gravitation, for instance, whilst the centrifugal 
force continucs to act, and what is the consequence? 
The earth instantaneously quits its orbit, and flies off at a 
tangent, with a speed of about a thousand miles per minute ! 
But this minute would be its last! for the force of its 


twirling of a mop, or mud by a rapidly-revolving carriage- 
wheel. Without the assistance of gravitation, the attrac- 
tion of cohesion would not suffice to keep its parts from 
flying asunder, and how, or where, or in what forms, or 
in how many portions, they would again coalesce, when 
gravitation should resume its sway, are questions which, 
though curious, we need not now consider. Again; let 
us suppose the centrifugal force suspended, and the law 
of gravitation stilLin action. It is obvious that the earth 
would quit its orbit as instantaneously as in the other 
case, and would, with what speed I know not, fall per- 
pendicularly towards the sun. The moon would, in like 
manner, fall towards the earth ; and the ** war of elements” 
that would ensue, would soon probably put an end to all 
our speculations. We may, if we choose, vary the idea, by 
supposing that water alone should, for a time, cease to 
gravitate; and, doubtless, with this postulate granted, 
we should find it no difficult matter to make water run 
up hill, and, if there were enough of it, cover our highest 
mountains. But it is needless to drive the thought 
farther; for it must be already obvious that the suspen- 
sion of even one of nature's laws involves changes of much 
greater magnitude than those we are seeking to account 
fur. 

** Amid all the revolutions of the globe (says Mr. Play- 
fait) the economy of nature has been uniform; and her 
laws are the only thing that have resisted the general 
movement. The rivers and the rocks, the seas and the 
continents, have been changed in all their parts; but the 
laws which direct these changes, and the rules to which 
they are subject, have remained invariably the same.” 

After all, Gentlemen, it does not appear to me, that, in 
the Mosaic account of the Deluge, there is any reference 
whatever to preternatural agency, except in so far as it 
regards the foresight of Noah, and with this the mere 
physical inquirer has nothing todo. It does not appear 
to me that we have any more authority for ascribing the 
Deluge itself, than we have for ascribing the rainbow, to 
such agency; and surely no one will descry danger in 
the Newtonian method of accounting for that beautiful 
phenomenon. 

One of the effects of the Deluge, and that which the 
Quarterly seems to regard as its ‘‘ essential character,” 
was the destruction of animal life; and this was accom- 
plished, we are told, not by a miracle, or by a simple fiat, 
but by the strictly natural means of drowning. If, then, 
the destructive agent employed was, as we are taught to 
believe, nothing more than natural walter, where, let me 
ask, is the ‘* scepticism,” or where the harm, of our being 
also taught to believe that this water was brought on co the 
surface of the land by natural means, if such can be 
pointed out ? 

That there are such means; that there are in the present 
order of nature physical agents fully adequate to the pro- 
duction of a general deluge, I have but little doubt. I 
have long been of this opinion, Gentlemen, and if I were 
more of a mathematician than I am, I think I could 
demonstrate to you that these agents have been powerful 
enough, not only to deluge the dry land, but to lay dry 
the bed of the sea, and at the same time to effect many 
of those stupendous changes in the solid parts of the globe, 
the traces of which seem to most geologists so enigmatie 
and unaccountable. 

I am quite aware how much it has been the fashion 
lately to deride geological theorics, and to laugh at the 
theorists as ** world-makers ;” and I cannot but be aware 
also how much this disposition te laugh will be increased 
when the ** world-maker”’ is nothing but a back-woods’ 
American. 

But laugh as ye will, Gentlemen, the ‘‘ warld” has been 
made, nevertheless; and, if your ‘‘ old country” philo- 
sophers choose to stop short,in their inquiries as to the 
how? and by what means? they must not take it amiss if 
we of the ** new countries” take up the question where 





rotatory motion, no longer balanced by gravitation, would 
sostantly disperse the materials of which it is composed 


imte the surrounding space, as water is dispereed by the | 


creation of the world, or the first origin of the matter of 
which it is composed, or of the laws by which that matter 
is governed : these are not physical, but metaphysical ques. 
tions ; and to metaphysicians or theologians they should 
be left. That which existed before the commencement of 
the present series of cause and effect, or before the present 
laws of nature were established, is to the physical inquirer 
as if it never had existed. He presumes not to decide 
whether the present laws of matter are necessarily and 
inseparably co-existent with matter itself, or whether they 
have been selected, as the most proper, out of many that 
were equally possible. It is sufficient for him to ascertain 
what are the now-existing laws, and how far the present 
phenomena of nature can be explained from the regular 
unsuspended operation of those laws. 

But it is obvious, and, indeed, demonstrable, from the 
present appearances on its surface, that this earth has, 
since its first formation, been broken to pieces, and formed 
again. It is obvious (if I may borrow an expression from 
an old friend in your neighbourhood) ** that this world is 
made of old materials.” This important fact is, I believe, 
admitted by geologists of every persuasion. Both the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly, the ** sceptical” Hutton, 
the ** amiable” ** believing” De Luc, and the still more 
orthodox Granville Penn, all agree that, after the world 
was first made, its surface, at least, was broken to pieces 
and remoulded; and that its present form and condition 
is the result of repeated and destructively-violent convul- 
sions. They differ in opinion as to the operating causes 
of these convulsions; but I think I am correct when I say 
that all of them, De Luc and Penn, as well as Hutton 
and Playfair, regard the secondary changes as having 
been accomplished by the now-existing laws of nature. 
These changes are, then, a fair subject of physical inquiry; 
and surely a man who has presumed to weigh the planets, 
and to measure their forces and their distances, needs not 
shrink from the investigation of operations which have 
left their traces in the very ground he treads on. I can- 
not consent, without further inquiry, to leave this ques- 
tion in its present unsatisfactory state, and to regard the 
‘* whole science of geology as a fiction and a fallacy,” or as 
‘* a mass of contradictions.” That but little progress has 
been made, on either side of the Atlantic, towards a 
satisfactory solution of the great question, is, indeed, 
evident from a remark lately made in the North American 
Review, and I think also in an editorial article of your 
Kaleidoscope. I do not recollect the exact words, but the 
substance of the remark is, that every discovery of a new 
fact does but add to the puzzle. If this be the case, Gen- 
tlemen, it is evident that on this subject philosophy itself 
is at fault; that philsophers have never yet been on the 
right scent ; that the clue which should guide through the 
labyrinth has never yet been seized hold of. But surely 
this is not a reason why we should give up the attempt 
in despair,—** lay all further speculation aside, and regard 
the theory of the earth as a work too great to be attempted 
by man.” 

It is not, however, a new theory of the earth that I am 
wishing to *‘ burden your pages with.” My want of 
mathematical knowledge must prevent me from forming 
any thing deserving the name of a theory. I am not 
conversant enough with the laws of mechanical philosophy 
to trace the consequences of my own hypothesis,—to 
point out, or even to perceive, all the effects likely to be 
produced by the disturbing forces which I suppose to 
have modified the form of our globe. I pretend only at 
present to give a hint, which, in the hands of some better 
mathematician, may possibly lead to the formation of a 
theory. I presume now to offer only what we Americans 
call a GUEss as to the power or disturbing force, by which 
certain of the most important geological changes have 
been produced ; and if I can succeed in giving a new turn 
of thinking as to the nature of the mechanical force which 
has brought about these changes, I shall expect not only 
to furnish a fresh stimulus, and a fresh clue, for the accu- 
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the hope of ultimately arriving at the knowledge of a 
perfect theory, which many seem disposed to abandon. 

It has been more than once sarcastically remarked, 
that, ‘* amongst all the phenomena which geology pre- 
sents to our view, there is none more wonderful than the 
confidence of the theorists.” But there is also a wonder 
of an opposite nature, and that is, that many of those who 
are most zealous and industrious in the accumulating of 
geological facts, are not only obstinately incredulous as to 
the possibility of a discovery of the true theory of the 
earth, but absolutely averse to all theorizing on the subject. 

This I cannot understand. I can see why some florists 
do not study botany, or the economy of vegetation; and 
I can see why some men, without any knowledge of 
geology as a science, should delight in the collection of 
agates, and porphyries, and jaspers, and the various 
gems which have been regarded as the flowers of the 
mineral kingdom; but I cannot see why a man should 
take an interest in the order of superposition of rocks, or 
the succession of what are called ‘* geological formations,” 
unless he has at least a bird’s eye view towards the 
deducing of some conclusions regarding the mode of for- 
mation. The moment he begins to generalize his observa- 
tions, he begins to theorize; and, without some attempt at 
generalization, the work of observation must, I should 
think, be very uninteresting, and productive of very little 
good. The clue of theory is necessary both to direct and 
But on the propriety and 
necessity of ** observation and theory going hand in hand,” 
I will not enlarge, lest my letter should exceed all the 
reasonable bounds of patience. I will rather recommend, 
that, in the interval between this letter and my next, 
you treat your readers with the last note in ‘* Playfair’s 
Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory.” I have not the 
work by me, or I could perhaps point out some abridg- 
ments which might be made; but if you give the whole 
of it, I'am confident that your readers will not think with 
the Quarterly, that you have thereby ‘* burdened your 
pages;"” but will, in this respect, if in no other, agree 
in taste with the BACK-WOODS-MAN. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
@arometer | Uhermo-| fhermo- | xtreme) State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter during |the Wind at 
moon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 
May | 
10 | 29 88| 50 20; 56 O} 453 O|W.N.W. Fair. 
11 |29 95] 51 O| 55 O} 48 O E. Cloudy. 
12 |}30 19] 49 O}| 534 O| 413 O| N.E. (Fair. 
13 |30 10] 51 O| 55 O| 414 O| N.W. ‘Fair, 
14 | 29 94] 53 0: 57 Oj 44 O| N.W. ‘Fair. 
15 | 29 98] 55 O!| 58 O}| 493 0} N.W. ‘Fair. 
16 129 94] 56 0! 59 0] 50 0} N.W. |Fair. 
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As Paul Pry is announced amongst the first pieces to 
be brought out on the opening of our theatrical season, 
we take this opportunity to lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing notice of the piece, from one of the London journals. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A very crowded audience assembled at this Theatre, to 
Witness the first representation of a new comedy, in three 
acts, entitled Paul Pry, said to be the production of Mr. 
Poole, the author of several dramatic pieces. It was very 
strongly cast, comprehending nearly the whole force of 
thelcompany. The following are the characters of the piece. 





Colonel Hardy, Paul Pry, 

Frank Hardy, Grasp, 

Witherton, Eliza, 

Somers, Marian, 

Stanley, Mrs. Subtle, 

Harry Stanley, Pheebe. 

Colonel Hardy (a choleric old soldier of the Absolute 


school) and his friend Stanley agree to cement the friend- 





ship that has so long subsisted between them by the mar- 
riage of their children, Eliza Hardy and Harry Stanley— | 
but ine at the same time to keep their respective 


children in utter ignorance of the name of the party which 
each is to espouse, believing, morcover, that the young 
people had never met; but, in visiting his sister at school, 
Harry Stanley (a navy Lieutenant) had seen Eliza, the 
consequence of which is, » mutual passion. Returned 
from a voyage, Harry traces Eliza to her father's house, 
and, after several attempts to correspond with and see his 
mistress, which are defeated by Paul Pry (a species of 
Marplot) he boldly enters at the window, has an interview 
with Eliza, in the presence of her maid Phoebe ; they are 
alarmed by the approach of the Colonel; Harry is con- 
cealed in Eliza’s chamber; the Colonel enters; and im- 
mediately afterwards, Paul Pry ** drops in’ at the win- 
dow. Harry is, after a short scene, discovered ; but, at 
the suggestion of Phebe, passed upon the Colonel as his 
nephew (KF. Hardy) whose arrival, to be present at the in- 
tended wedding, is expected. Subsequently Frank Hardy 
reaches the inn of Doubledot; meets Paul Pry, whose in- 
quiries he evades, but who announces him to the Colonel 
as a suspicious character. Immediately on Frank's en- 
trance into the Colonel’s house, he recognises in Harry a 
brother officer, and consents, by the advice of Phebe, to 
assume the name of the former. The Colonel learns the 
arrival of the supposed Harry Stanley, who, he suspects, 
had discovered the secret treaty, and had come down to 
have a private view of his intended wife; at which, being 
indignant, he treats the fictitious lover very cavalierly. 
Ultimately old Stanley himself arrives; and (like Sir W. 
Meadows in Love in a Village) clears up the mystery, 
when the lovers are made happy. 

Such is the portion of the plot of Paul Pry, which ends 
in matrimony; but appended to it is another affair, per- 
—_ distinct and independent of it, and the construction 
of which reminded us of the Hypocrite. Mr. Witherton, 
a valetudinarian, is the dupe of a dishonest and designing 
housekeeper (Mrs. Subtle) and a knavish steward (Grasp) 
who, by suppressing or altering the letters of Somers (the 
nephew of Mr. Witherton) prejudices the latter against 
him and his wife Marian. Grasp pro marriage to 
Mrs. Subtle, in order to secure himself from any danger 
of treachery, and also that the fruits of their fraud may 
not pass into other hands. Mrs. Subtle affects to enter 
into Grasp’s views, but looks in reality to become the wite 
of her master ; and, in a scene not less admirable for its 
construction than for the fine acting of Mrs. Glover, she 
carries her point, and Mr. Witherton formally offers to 
herhis hand. Through the good offices of Colonel Hardy 
(who is the friend and neighbour of Mr. Witherton, and 
who is aware of the villany of Grasp and Mrs. Subtle) 
Somers and Marian are introduced into the house of their 
uncle—Somers, under the name of Willis, is received as a 
humble friend—Marian as deputy to Mrs. Subtle; an 
arrangement by no means ble to the Jatter, and Ma- 
rian is soon driven from the house. Mr. Witherton, with 
whom Marian was a favourite, resents this too early as- 
sumption of authority by his destined bride—the Colonel 
arrives, seeks to disgust Mr. Witherton with the projected 
marriage—Grasp discovers the falsehood of his partner in 
crime, and accuses her—offers to produce written proofs of 
their united knavery, but the papers are not to be found ; 
having been removed by Mrs. Subtle, and thrown into a 
pond, from which, however, they are fished up by Paul 
a They turn out to be the suppressed letters of Somers 
tohis uncle. Mrs. Subtle retires in disgrace; the Colonel 
avows the little cheat he had practised on his friend, and 

resents in their real characters Somers and Marian to Mr. 
itherton, who receives them affectionately. - 

From these materials the author has formed the best 
play that has been produced for some time. It is very 
true that none of the characters bear the stamp of pure 
originality ; that the incidents are in many instances 
farcical, and in few novel; that the language is not of a 
very exalted order; that the double plot is unconnected, 
and that many other infractions of unity could be pointed 
out by the rigid critic: nevertheless, Paul Pry was most 
favourably received, and promises to have a considerable 
run, in order to insure which, however, it is absolutely 
necessary that the second aad third acts should be con- 
siderably abridged; they as to us to comprise as 
many words as three acts of Hamlet, and more than once 
put the patience and good nature of the audience to the 
test. e must add, also, that the introduction of two 
new characters in the last act(Frank Hardy and old Stan- 
ley) was injudicious; it threw that species of gloom over 
= scene pegs the —— of a Meee pro- 

uces upon a pleasant dinner party. It ap to us 
also that Phebe should have Lone honourebly rovided 
for; as she, although the most fascinating of chamber- 
maids, is all but discarded by the remainder of the Dra- 
matis Persone. But it is-too late, perhaps, to attempt 
any other improvement than curtailment, and that we 
again earnestly recommend 


Sem « Fit. AOR wen ween ~~ 





The Wousewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too. must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thu husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Rye Bread.—* Even those (says Mr. Jacob, in his 
recent report on the state of agriculture on the Continent) 
who can afford wheaten bread, eat commonly tkat of rye, 
from choice. At the tables of the first families, both in 
Germany and Poland, though wheaten bread was always 
to be seen, I remarked that the natives scarcely ever tasted 
it; and I have met many Englishmen, who, after a long 
residence in those countries, have given the preference to 
bread of rye. From the time I left the Netherlands, 
through Saxony, Prussia, Poland, Austria, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemburg, till I entered France, I never saw, either in 
the bakers’ shops, in the hotels, or private houses, a we 
of wheaten bread. In every large town, small rolls made 
of wheaten flour could be purchased, and they were to be 
seen at the tabl:s at which foreigners were seated. Wheat 
is only used by the natives in making what our English 
bakers would call fancy bread, or in pastry and con- 
fectionary. If there be no foreign demand for wheat, the 
difficulty of selling it at any price is great.” 


To Preserve Vegetables for Winter Use.—Turnips, or 
other vegetables, saved during the winter, and injured by 
frost, may always be recovered with ease, by — their 
roots into cold water when a thaw appears; and letting 
them remain there until they are freed from all nitrous 
spicule, which the air, by its activity, would agitate into a 
me with such violence as to lacerate the substance of the 
root, reducing it to a soft pulp or liquid. A most inge- 
nious way of preserving vegetables all the winter, particu- 
larly French beans, has recently been discovered ; by filling 
a middle-sized stew-pan with young peas, for instance, into 
which must be put two or three table-spoonsful of quale 
and the stew-pan then set over a brisk charcoal-fire. ien 
the heat begins to act, stir up the peas two or three times ; 
then, as soon as the peas begin to yield water, pour them 
into a dish to drain. Spread them out on paper in an airy 
place, not exposed to the sun, and turn them frequently 
so as to dry rapidly. Guard them from moisture, and you 
may have them green at Christmas; without much ex- 
pense; and with very little trouble.— Economist. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


———— + 














“* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
ER 


SOLUTION TO GAME XCII. 
é. 


Black. 
1 Queen......... C84 1 Bishop......Cc—8 
2 Knight ...... C—7 2 King.. ...... B—8 
3 Knight ......C—64 3 King.. ..... B—? 
4 Pawn....,.0.A—64 4 King,,....+6C—6 
5 Pawn.........B—5)4 MATE. 
[No. xcu11.] 


The white to move, and to checkmate in five moves. 


Black, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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A FIRST VIEW OF TINTERN ABBEY, MOUNT PLEASANT.® 
— Written by a Liverpool Gentleman about the year 1773. 
(From Miss H—k—s's Album.) Freed from the cares that daily throng my breast, 
Again, beneath my native shades I rest. 
These shades, where lightly fled my youthful day, 
Hail, hallowed Tintern! let me raptured taste Ere fancy bow’d to reason’s boasted sway.. 
eS The luxury of contemplating thee; Untaught the toils of busier life to bear, 


Woetry. 





LINES, 


WRITTEN WHILST RAMBLING IN NORTH WALES. 


—— 
BY THOMAS CAMBRIA JONES, 


Author of Mortality, a Poem in three parts. 


Let me wander wheresoever 
T companionship can find, 

Bieas’'d communion which shall never 
Be divided from my mind. 


Tho' I pase o'er barren mountains, 
Uninhabited by men; 

Tho' | thirst by dry’d up fountains, 
Tho’ I hunger in the glen; 


Tho’! pass through storm and tempest 
Whilst wild lightning bursts the sky ; 
Tho’ the elements find no rest, 
And dread thunder mourneth by; 


Yet I hold a bless'd communion 
Which shall never from me part; 
*Tis far sweeter, friendlier union, 


Than the blood that warms my heart. 


‘Tle communion with the spirit, 
*Tis communion with the soul; 

Which all nature doth inherit, 
Which o’er nature hath control. 


Why should fear then astound me ? 
Why should Ignorance’s rod? 

Since that spirit doth surround me, 
And that spirit is my God. 


Rant within prophetic feeling, 

All my soul with bardship glows, 
Aol view these scenes revealing, 

Him from whom their beauties rose. 


Let me wander wheresoever 
I companionship shall find, 

Bieas'd communion, which shall never 
Be divided from my mind. 


And when Death shall have released me, 
Heavenward I take my flight, 

From a thankless world, that tear’d me, 
From a world of gloomy night. 


wm that intellectual region, 
In the world 60 soon to be, 

1 shal) meet the holy legion, 
tieaven's pure society. 


la that rendezvous of sweetness, 
Jn that sphere of hallowed love, 

ka yon land of sober greatness, 
Where eternal transports move. 


There to meet my loved companion— 
It electrifies my heart! 

‘There to enter into union, 
Never, never more to part. 


Wrreahan, North Wales, inthe year af our Lord, 18#6. 





And while I gaze upon thy niantled walls, 
Imagination mounts her airy car 
And darts across the gulph of centuries. 
Now she beholds thee in thy pristine days, 
Her self-creating eye dwells on thy dome, 
That cheers the pilgrim when, fatigued, he secks 
The rich abode of hospitality. 
Hush !—'tis the vesper hymn, whose mellow swell 
In the breeze wandering salutes the ear, 
And melts the soul to silent adoration; 
Now whispering its dulcet tones as sweet 
As the soft notes that flow from seraphs’ harps; 
Now bursting forth in full-round thundering peal, 
Its echo rolls in grandeur through the dell. 
Mark yonder peasant listening to the choir; 
His eye towards heaven, and his countenance 
Looks the smooth mirror of a peaceful breast: 
See how he lingers near the sacred spot, 
And, cross his bosom, mutely folds his arms, 

, Then turns reluctant to his peaceful home. 
This, O Tintern, was thine age of greatness; 
Yet is thy splendour but an hidden gem, 
Now glimmering through oblivion’s dark depth ; 
No more thy walls will shelter crown-shorn guests, 
Nor hYmn of evening echo through thy aisles; 
No inmates now, save the lone bird of night, 
That frights black midnight with its hideous scream : 
But thou, who visitest Tintern’s hallowed charms, 
Lift up thine eye, and on its tottering brow 
Behold the mutability of man. 

Monmowth. CA. 
EEE RAEN 


THE RETORT. 
—_— 

A gay pleasant party one evening had met, 

The when and the where, 1 protest I forget, 

Or don’t choose to inform you; suffice it were there 
The old and the young, and the homely and fair, 

And ‘twas just such a party for mirth and all that, 

As you, Sir, or you, Ma’am, have often been at. 

What all did, or said, I’ve not time to relate; 

But your notice I beg, may be fixed upon eight. 

Seven maidens, distinguished for every grace, 

Which the fond eye of man ina female can trace, 

Sat apart by themselves—and a goodly parterre 

Of tulips, and lilies, and roses they were; 

But one; O! that one in my heart’s inmost core 

1s deeply enshrined, and—I'll tell you no more. 

Now one of that genus who torture the shape 

Of God's should-be image to that of an ape, 

(But I wrong that respectable wight, for the elves 

Are like nothing that’s earthly, I vow, but themselves) 
Had fidgetted long, and attempted to join 

These maidens, smongst whom he felt anxious to shine; 
And he thought, as an opening, he'd say something fine. 
He thought he would say—but the brain of a beau 

Is not very fam'd for production we know; 

So long he had studied in dullness and doubt 

Ere this very shining production came out ;—- 

‘Hark! pledge me a toast, and refuse it who dares, 

I drink to the health of seven brilliant stars.” 

Then Maia arose, and the fop might espy 
* Twas satire that glanced in her sonl-beaming eye; 
But he looked for a compliment,—“ Sir,” the fair cried, 
“One of those whom so kindly you've thus stellified, 
Gives thanks for herself, and her sisters engage her, 
To present their best greetings to kind—wrsa major. 

Q. 


The fool's impertinence, the proud man’s sneer ; 
Sick of the world, to these retreats I fly, 

Devoid of art my early reed to try: 

To paint the prospects which around me rise, 
Winat time the cloudless sun descends the skies, 
Fach latent beauty of the landscape trace, 

Fond of the charms that deck my native place. 


The shades of Grongar bloom secure of fame ; 
Fdge-hill to Jago owes its lasting name 3 
When Windsor Forest’s loveliest scenes decay, 
Still shall they live in Pope's unrivall'd lay. 
Led on by hope, an equal theme I choose ; 
O might the subject boast an equal muse! 
Then should her name the force of time defy, 
When sunk in ruin Liverpool shall lie. 


How numerous now her thronging buildings rise! 
What varied objects strike the wandering eves! 
Where rise yon masts her crowded navies ride, 
And the broad rampire checks the beating tide; 
Along the beach her spacious streets extend, 
Her ereas open, and her spires ascend ; 

In loud confusion mingled sounds arise, 

The docks re-echoing with the seamen’s cries; 
The massy hammer sounding from afar, 

The bell slow tolling, and the ratiling car; 
And thundering oft the cannon’s horrid roar, 
In lessening echos dies along the shore. 


There, with the genuine glow of Commerce fir’d, 
Her anxious votaries plod the streets untir'd ; 
Each calm, sequestered scene of life, despise, 
And all those sweets the vacant hour supplies, 
When wearied study slacks her rigid rein, 
And scarce one loitering thought disturby the brain : 
L.ost to those arts, the happier few admire, 
The painter’s pencil, and the poet’s lyre; 
The soft emutivns yentler bosoms move, 
The voice of friendship, and the smiles of love ; 
To all that soothes the painful hour of strife; 
To all that graces, all that sweetens life. 


Ah! why, ye sons of wealth, with ceaseless toil, 
Add gold to gold, and swell the shining pile ? 
Your general course to happiness ye son, 
Why then to gain the means, neglect the end ? 
To purchase peace requires a scanty store, ~ 
—0O spurn the groveling wish that pants for more !— 
And thirst not with the same unconquer'd rage, 
Till nature whitens in the frost of age; 
But rather, on the present hour rely, 
And catch the happier moments ere they fly ; 
And whilst the spring of life each bliss inspires, 
Improve its gifts, and feed the social tires: 
Let Friendship soften, Love her charms disclose, 
Peace guard your hours, and swecten your repose. 
Yet not regardless how your joys endure, 
Let watchful Prudence make those joys secure. 


Far as the eye can trace the prospect round, 
The splendid tracks of opulence are found : 
Yet scarce an hundred annual rounds have run 
Since first the fabric of this power begun ; 
His noble waves inglorious, Mersey roll'd, 
Nor felt those waves by labouring art controll'd ; 
Along his side a few small cots were spread, 
His finny brood their humble tenants fed ; 
At opening dawn with fraudful nets suppli'd 
The paddling skiff would brave his spacious tide, 
Ply round the shores, nor tempt the dangerous main, 
But seek ere night the friendly port again. 


Now o’er the wondering world her name resounde, 
From northern climes, to India’s distant bounds. 
Where’er his shores the broad Atlantic laves ; 
Where’er the Baltic rolls his wintry waves; 
Where’er the honour’d flood extends his tide, 

That clasps Sicilia like a favour'd bride ; 

Whose waves in ages past so oft have bore 

The storm of battle on the Punic shore ; 

Have washed the banks of Greece’s learned bow’rs, 
And view’d at distance Rome’s imperial towers; 








* An agreeable eminence near Liverpool, which com. 
manda the prospect described in the following poem. 
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In every clime her prosperous fleets are known, 
She makes the wealth of every clime her own: 
Greenland for her its bulky whale resigns, 

And temperate Gallia rears her generous vines ; 
*Midst warm Iberia citron orchards blow, 

And the ripe fruitage bends the labouring bough : 
The Occident a richer tribute yields, 

Far different produce swells their cultur’d fields ; 
Hence the strong cordial that inflames the brain, 
The honey‘d sweetness of the juicy cane, 

The vegetative fleece, the azure dye, 

And every product of a'‘warmer sky. 


There Aftic’s swarthy sons their toils repeat, 
Beneath the fervors of the noon- tide heat ; ; 
Torn from each joy that crown’d their native soil, 
No sweet reflections mitigate their toil ; 

From morn to eve, by rigourous hands opprest, 
Dull fly their hours, of every hope unblest. 

Till broke with labour, helpless and forlorn, 
From their weak grasp the lingering morsel torn ; 
The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade denied ; 
The jest of folly, and the scorn of pete 
Drooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 

Lift the faint head, and bend ti’ imploring eye ; 
Till Death, in kindness, from the tortur’d breast 
Calls the free spirit to the realms of rest. 


Shame to mankind! but shame to Britons most, 
Who all the sweets of liberty can boast ; 
Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 
That bliss to others which themselves en‘oy : 
Life’s bitter draught with harsher bitter fill ; 
Blast evéry joy, and add to every ill; 
The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 
Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind. 


Yet wherice these horrors? this inhuman rage, 
That brands with blackest infamy the age ? 
Is it, our varied interests disagree, 
And Britain sinks if Afric’s sons be free? 
No!—Hence a few superfluous stores we claim, 
That tempt our avarice, but increase our shame ; 
The sickly palate touch with more delight, 
Or swell the senseless riot of the night. 
—Blest were the days ere foreign climes were known, 
Our wants contracted, and our wealth our own ; 
When health could crown, and innocence endear, 
The temperate meal, that cost no eye a tear: 
Our drink, the beverage of the crystal flood, 
—Not madly purchased by a brother’s blood— 
Ere the wide-spreading ills of trade began, 
Or Luxury trampled on the rights of man. 


When Commerce, yet an infunt, rais’d her head, 
*T was mutual want her’‘growing empire i. : 
Those mutual wants a distant realm suppli’d, 

And like advantage every clime enjoy’d. 

Distrustless then of every treacherous view, 

An open welcome met the stranger crew ; 

And whilst the whitening eet approach'd to land, 
The wondering natives hail’d them from the strand ; 
Fearless to meet, amidst the flow of soul, 

The lurking dagger, or the poison'’d bowl. 


Now, more destructive than a blighting storm, 
A bloated monster, Commerce, rears her form ; 
Throws the meek olive from her daring hand, 
Grasps the red sword, and whirls the flaming brand : 
True to no faith ; by no restraints controlled ; 
By guilt made cautious, and by avarice bold. 
Each feature reddens with the tinge of shame, 
Whilst Patna’s plain, and Buxar’s'fields I name ; 
How droops Bengal beneath Oppression’s reign ! 
How groans Orissa with the weight of slain! 
To glut her rage, what thousands there have bled, 
What thrones are vacant, and what princes dead ! 
In vain may. War’s relenting fury spare, 
Attendant Famine follows in the rears 
And the-poor natives but survive, to know 
The lingering horrors of severer woe. 
—Can this be she, who promised once to bind 
In leagues of strictest amity, mankind ? 
This fiend, whose breath inflames the spark of strife, 
And pays with trivial toys the price of life ? 


As some industrious man, whose prudent mind 
To business is in earlier years inclin’d, 

With ceaseless steps the road of wealth pursues, 
Bounds there his wish, and centres all his views ; 
Till satiate with success, he quits the chase, 

And sighs for happier hours of rest and peace ; 
Feels avarice in his softening breast decay, 

And nobler passions in their turn bear sway ; 


Feels genuine taste, by weeds obscur’d too long, 
Spring in the mind, and boast a bloom more strong. 
So rose the pride of Mersey’s spacious stream, 
Repose her scorn, and riches all her aim : 
Till grown at length by arm Boner sey great, 
The Arts have chosen here their blest retreat. 
At their approach, see Gothic taste retire ! 
And true proportion raise the graceful spire, 
Mould the proud column, swell the spacious dome, 
To Grecia’s genius give the strength of Rome! 
The marble, see! with mimic nature warm, 
Spring jnto life, and beam with every charm : 
O’er the smooth canvas mingling colours flow, 
The features open, and the landscapes glow. 
Reviving Science opes her latent mines, 
The judgment ripens, and the thought refines. 
And here ***** with genius all his own, 
New tracks explores, and arts before unknown. 
O form’d in every varied scene to please ! 
With manly sense endued,-and native ease ; 
With eloquence to still the listening throng, 
Fix every eye, and silence every tongue ; 
Save, when attention overflows its bound, 
And the still murmur of applause gves round ! 
The Muses, too, their kindling influence briny, 
Wake the sweet lute, and strike the sounding string ; 
And whilst they rove ou Mersey’s favour’d side, _ 
Smooth rolls the stream, and prouder swells the tide. 
’Tis theirs, the chains of avarice to unbind, 
Pour softer manners on th’ attentive mind ; 
To bid the bosom gentler passions prove ; 
The friends of virtue, and the friends of love. 
Here safely planted, deep they strike the root, 
And generous Candour guards the infant shoot. 
To tempt their stay, and win their lasting smile, 
The friends of genius rais’d yon spacious pile :* 
There, whilst cold precepts ineffectual prove, 
The great example never fails to move. 
As differing feelings different scenes supply, 
We droop in anguish, or we swell with joy ; 
Now sooth'd to love, we own the softening fame ; 
Now pow'rful horrors rush thro’ all our frame ; 
The strong delusions lead the struggling will, 
The nerveless captive of the poet’s skill. 
If frowning Satire opens all her rage, 
And drags the prosperous villain on the stage ; 
Or if, with nicer skill, she aims the dart, 
To wound the smaller foibles of the heart, 
Bids self-applause her favourite mirror quit, 
And wakes in Virtue’s cause the powers of wit: 
If on the stage the Comic Muse be seen, 
With broader smile, and more neglected mien ; 
Thro’ every part some useful lessons shine, 
Some latent moral lies in every line ; 
The varied scenes to one great purpose tend, 
** To raise the genius, and the heart to mend.” 
Sweep the light strings, and louder swell the lyre! 
Far nobler themes a nobler song require. 
The-heav'n-born Virtues come,—a lovely train ; 
They prompt the verse—be theirs the votive strain. 
Not those that seek in lonely shades to dwell, 
feo —— —— of the oe te cell ; 
Like his pale lamp, a partial light supply, 
Unbles: As live, pn unregarded die; as 
But those design’d to sooth the labouring breast, 
Protect the weak, and give the weary rest ; 
Assuage the rigours of corporeal pain ; 
Supply the poor, and loose the prisoner’s chain : 
And like the radiance of the solar ray, 
On all around to pour impartial dey. 
Known by the watry lustre of her cye, 
Her sorrowing smile, and sympathizing sigh ; 
See! tender Pity comes ;—at her control 
pros the big tear, and melts the stubborn soul; 
So the rude rock, by power divine impell’d, 
Gush’d forth in streams, and cheer’d the thirsty field. 
Next Charity,—by no proud pageants known, 
Nor crown, nor sweeping train, nor azure zone. 
If caancé remembrance wakes the generous deed, 
No pride elates her, and she claims no meed ; 
And timorous ever of the vulgar gaze, 
She loves the action, but disclaims the praise. 
Yet not of Virtue’s open cause afraid, 
Where public blessings ask her public aid, 
She shines superior to the wretch’s sneer, 
And bold in conscious honour, knows no fear. 
Hence rose yon pile, where sickness finds relief, 
Where lenient care allays the weight of grief ;+ 








® The Théatre-Royal, erected by subscription. 
¢t The public Infirmary. 





Yon spacious roof, where, hush'd in calm repose, 
The drooping widow half forgets her woes :* 
Yon calm retreat, where, screen’d from every il), 
The helpless orphan's throbbing heart lies stil] ;-+ 
And tinds delightec, in the peaceful dome, 

A better parent, anc a happier home. 


Far to the right, where Mersey duteous pours 
To the broad main his tributary stores ; 
Ting'd with the radiance of the golden beam, 
Sparkle the quivering waves: and, ’midst the gleam, 
In different hues, as sweeps the changeful ray, 
Pacitic fleets their guiltless pomp display : 
Fair to the sight, they spread the floating sail, 
Catch the light breeze, and skim before the gale ; 
Till lessening gradual on the stretching view, 
Obscure they mingle in the distant blue; 
Where in soft tints the sky with ocean blends, 
And on the wegken'd sight, the long, long prospect ends. 


Where wild tornados sweep along the sky, 
And o'er the climate gleamy lightnings fly ; 
Where poisonous groves exhale their noxious breath, 
And crested serpents swell with secret death ; 
Or where bleak hills perpetual snow sustain, 
And the faint sun scarce liquidates the main ; 
For these dread climes their native shores they leave, 
And dare the secret rock, and maddening wave. 
Those native shores their eyes no more may view, 

f, big with horror, angry fate pursue ; 


* Tho’ now in grim repose the tempests sleep, 


Svon may they howl along the shivering deep ; 
Dash the proud vessel o’er the blackened brine, 
Crush the strong mast, and break the friendly line: 
Till on the beach an hapless wreck she ties, 

And human savages secure the prize : 

Stab the faint wretch, if any such remain, 

Explore the bark, and share the glittering gain. 


But should kind Heaven her course in safety keep, 
Calm the strong gale, and still the boiling deep, 
Then midst the friendly port with joyful pride, 
Laden with western riches shall she ride; 

And Commerce, smiling on the busy strand, 
Shall fondly hail her favourite sons to land. 


Yet lovelier scenes the varied prospect cheer, 
Where Cestria’s plains in long extent appear, 
There shine the yellow fields with corn o'erspread ; 
There lifts Britannia’s oak its tow’ring head : 
Swells the brown hill, the sloping vales retire, 
And o’er the woodland peeps the rural spire ; 
Above the rest the Cambrian mountains rise, 
Close the long view, and mingle with the skies. 


Can Gallia’s vyine-crown'd hills with these compare ? 
Tho’ there the peasant breathes a milder air ; 
Or can Iberia’s loveliest landscapes show, 
So rich a prospect, or so bright a glow ? 
There suns all sultry parch the cracking soil, 
The hardening meadow mocks the peasant's toil ; 
The spirits droop beneath the noon-tide blaze, 
And all the roseate bloom of health decays : 
But here she loves her choicest gifts to pour, 
Breathes in each gale, and melts in every show’r; 
Sheds joy, and gladness, o’er the temperate plain, 
And crowns the cottage of the labouring swain: 
Midst the throng’d vale, as she imparts her smile, 
Care smooths her front, and labour scorns his toil ; 
And love, his dewy locks with roses bound, 
Trips o’er the lawn, and meditates the wound. 


At distance far from frowns tyrannic fled, 
Here sacred Freedom rears her awful head ; 
Queen of each liberal art! O may thy smile 
Still bless Britannia’s ever grateful isle ! 

Soon shall proud Greece her envied name resign, 
And future poets, patriots, heroes shine ; 

Then shall the Muse expand a stronger wing, 
And other Miltons strike the sounding string ; 

To future ages give the warrior’s name, 

Whose breast expansive own'd thy generous flame, 
Who at thy sacred shrine resign’d his breath, 

And sternly grasp’d thy lovely form in death, 


Kar on the view—ut soften’d distance seen, 
Whilst rolls the stream its copious waves between, 
There—mlong deserted by the sable band, 

A lonely abbey glooms upon the strand :} 
When once the towering arch, in Gothic state 
Rose high ; and frown’d recluse the iron grate: 





* The Alms-houses a= the Infirmary. 
t The Blue Coat Hospital, 
+ The Abbey or Priory of Birkenhead, or Birkett; built on 
a cape shore of the River Mersey, in the reign of 
enry Il, 
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But shook by time, the lofty columns fall, 

The wide roof drops, and sinks the mouldering wall ; 
The hollow gale thro’ every cavern flies, 

And the dull owl repeats her midnight cries. 


Here Superstition once assum'd her reign ; 
Religion sicken'd in her weighty chains 
And all obscur’d beneath the dreary gloom, 
The social Graces Jost their lovely bloom. 

No casual virtue mark'd the passing day, 
Whilst slept the monks the circling years away ; 
Dead to those nobler passions, whence proceed 
The liberal sentiment and generous deed, 

That prompt to general good the selfish mind, 
And wake the ardent wish io bless mankind: 
The ills of life no longer claim'd a care, 

But every virtue center’d in—a prayer. 

So stands some lake amidst the sheltering vale, 
Its waves unruffled by the rising gale > 
On the green surge are poisonous insects found, 
And putrid vapours spread black mists around ; 
Whilst the clear rill gives sweetness as it flows, 
To every flower that on its margin grows. 

Ah! brand them not in one promiscuous throng, 
(Thus candour would restrain the rigid song) 
For some, perhaps, amidst the numerous crew, 
A nobler motive to the mansion drew : 

Long travell'd thro’ the thorny paths of life, 
Long labouring to maintain th* unequal strife, 
To misery lent the little fortune pave, 

The storm approaching, and no friend to save ; 
Or from each fond connexion early torn, 
Abandon‘d, hopeless, destitute, forlorn ; 

To every thought of earthly pleasure dead, 
Some sorrower here might rest his weary head ; 
And oft as kindred woes approach’d his ear, 
Bestow the secret tribute of a tear : 

Or trom these varying scenes avert his eyes, 
Scorn every transient ill, and gain the skies ; 
Till o’er bis path hope beam'd her brightest ray, 
And peace cclestial strew'd with flowers the way. 


Now sober evening, wet with pearly dews, 
Slow o'er the mead the lingering gleam pursues ; 
A pleasing stillness thro’ the air extends, 

Kave when the murraur from the town ascends ; 
Or when at intervals, the red-breast’s throat 
Pours the clear warblings of his closing note, 
Which, floating pensive on the breathing wind, 
Leave soft impressions-on the vacant mind. 


O still, at evening's milder hour, be mine, 
To trace with raptur’d eye the dear decline ! 
Catch the pure gale as from the main it springs, 
Salubrious freshness dropping from its wings ; 
‘Then, cares forgot, and sorrow sooth'd to rest, 
Each ruder passion banish’d from the breast, 
Mild as the hour, and cloudless as the skies, 
The mind on stronger pinions loves to rise ; 
And loosen’d from the dull restraints of day, 
Expansive gives the springs of thought to play : 
Bold, active, vigorons, thro’ th’ enfranchis'd soul, 
The nobler train of fair ideas roll ; 
The ardent glow, that wakes at friendship’s name : 
The thirst of science, and the patriot flame ¢ 
The generous fear, that wounds the youthful breast, 
Te live inglorious, and to die unblest ; 
A liberal scorn of every low desire, 
Of all that knaves ptrsue, and fools admire ; 
Of fortune’s stores, of splendour’s sickly blaze, 
Precarious bliss, and unsubstantial praise. 


Now wrapt beneath the deepening gloom of night, 
Fades the gay prospect on the glimmering sight: 
Tous in the round of Time's uncheck'd career, 

Day follows day, and year succeeds to year; 

And changeful ever, as the circle flies, 

As empires fall, successive empires rise. _ 

What now remains of Tyre’s imperial pride ? 

Where float the fleets that crown'd her constant tide, 
That ‘midst her echoing ports their sails unfurl’d, 
Brav'd the wide seas, and search'd each distant world ? 
Not her broad base of glory could withstand 

The conquering force of Time's destructive hand. 


And tho’ on fortune’s swelling tide borne high, 

No dangers threaten, and no fears annoy ; 

Nhe ume may come,—(O distant be the year) 
When desolation spreads her empire here ; 

When trade's uncertain triumph shall be o'er, 
And the wave roll neglected on the shore ; 
Heturning verdure clothe the pathless plain, 

And not one trace of former pride remain. 


Yet even then, when all her splendour fled, 

This mart of nations shall decline her head, 

When dark oblivion veils this faint essay 

(The short-liv’d offspring of a vernal dry) 

Her name, in time’s perennial lists enroll'd, 

Shall rank with those which Commerce lov'd of old ; 
And teach mankind how vain the pride that springs 
From the short glory of terrestrial things. 


. 
———$— —————— 


| The Traveller. 











LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. XI. 


(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
= 
ST. PETER’S, AT ROME. 
Concluded from No. 304, page 343. 

A single street beyond the bridge of St. Angelo is tra- 
versed, and you are brought to a stand at the entrance of 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s! I am not philosophic enough to 
be unmoved by great names; and when I stood for the 


merely the architecture that impressed me, but at the 
same instant that the visible objects struck my sense, 
there rushed upon my mind the names of Julius and Leo, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, Bramante and Fontana, 
which dazzled my judgment, and for a time prevented 
my forming any cool estimate of the wonder of the world. 
Yet I don’t suffer these recollections to predominate so 
long as to take away all capacity for criticism. If I might, 
without presumption, compare myself with one of the most 
worthy and estimable personages on record, I should say 
that I have a considerable resemblance to that faithful 
squire, Sancho Panza, whose prevailing sentiment was a 
»rotound reverence for his master and implicit confidence 
in his honour and prowess, but whose natural sense occa- 
sionally got the better of his credulity, and made him 
suspect, when the Don was leading him into some extra- 
vagant enterprise, that he was mad. So my admiration 
is most lively and constant tor any name rendered illus- 
trious by great achievements, and that admiration often 
extends to any work with which the name is asso- 
ciated; but when this sentiment would lead me into 
extravagance by calling me to admire things extremel 
suspicious, or manifestly blameworthy, I sometimes revolt 
from my allegiance, and venture upon an independent 
opinion. But, upon recollection, I am not here required 
to give up my loyalty: I may abuse the front of St. Pe- 
ter's, without impugning either Bramante or Michael 
Angelo; IT may say that it is greatly inferior in beauty 
and grandeur to our own St. Paul’s, and yet noone be 
ne but Maderno, upon whom I would vent my 
indignation, if Forsyth and others had not already suffi- 
ciently bedaubed that ** wretched plasterer.” ‘* But the 
cupola!” you exclaim. Ah! there’s the thing—hinc ille 
lachryma—you can’t see the cupola. ** Not see the cu- 
pola ?”” you repiv; ** look at that fine print of the Pira~ 
nesi's; see how the dome towers above the facade of the 
church.” Well, look at that point; but look attentively : 
from what point has that view been taken? not from the 
ground; observe that you look upon those statues on 
the colonnade, which are elevated seventy feet above 
the ground ; there.is no such point in nature; there is no 
house-top nearly so high as to afford that view; and Pi- 
ranesi, unless he has composed, instead of copying, must 
have erected an observatory for the purpose higher than 
Haman’s gallows. Now, as I had not the benefit of any 
such elevation, the expectations which had been raised by 
engravings were sadly disappointed: by every foot that I 
was lower than Piranesi, my view was a degree worse. 
When standing at the entrance of the Piazza, where the 
whole of the lofty dome ought to be visible, you see onl 
the curved part of the dome which is covered with lead, 
and the walls forming the tambura, or drum of the cupola, 
with the pillars surrounding it, are concealed by the front 
of the church—a fault so much the greater, as the front 
has no architectural merit, and seems rather adapted for a 
palace than a cathedral. {[t is one vast facade without 
projection or relief: but itis not so much the loftiness of 
the front which conceals the dome, as the form of the 
church, by which the dome is thrown. several hundred 
feet back. St. Peter’s, in the course of building, fell into 
the hands of at least a dozen architects, who changed the 
plan nearly as many times. Michael Angelo, who super- 
intended the work for eighteen years, intended to adopt 
the form of the Greek cross, that is, two lines of equal 





first time in full view of this sublime edifice, it was not: 


tersection, would be at an equal distance from each of th: 
extremities. But Maderno, who finished the building, 
made it in the form of the Latin cross, that is, a shorter 
line crossing a longer one, so as to divide it into unequal 
parts; and there is thus extending in front of the dome a 
nave twice as long as the tribune in its rear. The mox 
majestic part of the structure is therefore hid, and the 
exterior of the church is decidedly inferior to St. Paul's, 
without deserving to be compared with our sublime Go. 
thic cathedral at York. One other remark, and I have 
done with criticism—The place of the Vatican is joined 
to St. Peter's, and, being of enormous height, without 
the least architectural beauty, it is an obtrusive and ugly 
appendage. 

But these faults are half lost in contemplating the mag. 
nificent Piazza in front of St. Peter’s, and utterly forgot. 
ten when you enter its doors. The Piazza is beyond all 
comparison the grandest approach possessed by any struc. 
ture in the world. That part nearest the church i; 
quadrangular, and there spreads out beyond it an im. 
mense oval space, included within two crescent-formed 
colonnades, with an Egyptian oblelisk in the centre, 
and on each side a splendid fountain perpetually play. 
ing. From the entrance of the Piazza to the church is 
| nine hundred feet, and the oval is seven hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter, including the colonnades, The nun. 
ber of columns is 284, and of pilasters 88! they are of the 
Doric order, and ranged in four lines, forming three 
curved galleries, along one of which two carriages may 
drive abreast. On the top of this colonnade are a hun. 
dred and ninety-two colossal statues. The obelisk in the 
centre is one of the largest and least injured in Rome, but 
it is not inscribed with hieroglyphics. The vestibule 
of the church is magnificent, being of immense length, 
and richly adorned with columns, mosaics, and carving, 
besides equestrian statues of Constantine and Charlemagne 
at the extremities. Many persons are disappointed, on 
first entering St. Peter’s, in its apparent size. I was pre. 
pared for disappointment, and therefore did not expe. 
rience it. Our noble poet, in a description worthy of the 
edifice, has justly accounted for the general feeling— 


** Enter, its grandeur overwhelms thee not, 
And why ? It is not lessened, but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal."= 


The mole of Adrian, the piazza, the obelisk, and the 
vestibule, have accustomed the eye to a gigantic scale, 
and prepared it to contemplate without astonishment the 
most sublime interior ever seen by man since the Ti- 
tian fabrics of Babylon and Egypt.* Every thing, too, 
in the interior is so perfectly proportioned as to deceive the 
eye: the plan is not peculiar; you may see it in many 
churches : there is no extraordinary number of pillars ; on 
the contrary, they are extremely few ; but every object is 
vast in its dimensions, and each adapted to the rest—the 
pillars to the roof, the arches to the pillars, the statues to 
the niches, the dome to the nave and transepts, and the 
altar to thedome. Nothing is diminutive except the men 
and women that walk about in it, whose footsteps you 
cannot hear, whose features you cannot discern, though 
they are not half way down the nave, and who appear to 
have dwindled on entering, like the spirits in the fabric of 
Mulciber. But, after a few moments of contemplation, 
how glorious does the edifice become !—how grand in its 
dimensions, how beautiful in its decorations !—how se- 
rene in its majesty !—how tranquil—how holy! There is 
no screen or organ, as in our cathedrals, to interrupt the 
view ; no pews encumber the marble pavement ; but the 
eye glances oe the door or entrance to the chair 
of St. Peter at the bottom of the tribune and the glory 

ured through the window over it, or it ascends ‘to the 
lofty roof which arches over the whole nave with an im. 
mense gilded vault. I must again resort to Byron— 
« Thou movest—-but increasing with th’ advance, 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance— 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonize, 
All musical in its immensities ! 

Rich marbles, richer paintings, shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which vies’ 
In air with earth’s chief structures though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and thts the clouds mustclaim.” 
This dome is undoubtedly the most sublime production 
of architecture : Lord Byron in the last lines alludes. to 
















* The interior h of St. Peter's, exclusive of the ves- 
tibule, is 613 English feet; the breadth of the cross or tran- 
septs is 444 feet; the nave is 146 feet high, and 90 wide, 
exclusive of the columns, side aisles, and chapels; from the 
pavement to the top of the lantern is 43933 feet, and to the 








length crossing and dividing each other into equal parts, 
so that the dome, which was placed over the point of in- 


summit of the external cross is 448 feet; the vestibule ts 
460 feet long, by 40 wide. p 
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the Pantheon, from which the dome is copied, not only in 


jts form, but in its dimensions, being within three feet of 


the diameter of that temple. Michael Angelo boasted 
that he would take the Pantheon, and set it in the air, and 
he was as good as his word. When I first cast my eyes 
up to its mighty hemisphere, reflecting from the painted 
and gilded vault a mellowed splendour, it seemed like a 
firmament opening above me. It is astonishing to see the 
vast circle which forms its base resting on four arches a 
hundred and fifty feet from the ground, and the summit 
of the lantern rising to the elevation of nearly four hun- 
dred feet. How triumphant seems that scriptural decla- 
ration which forms the basis of the Catholic church, in- 
scribed in letters of gold round the lower part of the dome, 
and appearing like the circle which binds at once the 
eed and this marvellous edifice together—** Tu Es 
PETRUS, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM €£DIFICABO Ec- 
CLESIAM MEAM3; ET TIBI DABO CLAVES REGNI 
Cerorum!” I witnessed the burst of exultation which 
this smzht drew from an Irish Catholic, who seemed to 
rejoice like the Jews after their return from their captivity, 
when their temple rose from its ruins. : ‘ 
Under the cupola is the high altar, over which rises a 
canopy of bronze, called the Baldachino, ninety-five feet 
in height, supported by four-twisted columns of the same 
metal, and the whole richly adorned with golden wreaths, 
angels, and papal arms. Beneath the altar is the temb or 
confessional of the apostle, before the descent to which a 
hundred lamps of silver gilt are perpetually burning. This 
confessional is in the ancient basilica of Constantine, part 
of which still exists, and forms a subterranean church un- 
derneath the modern edifice. On one side of the nave, 
near the altar, is a bronze statue representing St. Peter, 
cast on the model of an ancient marble statue kept in the 
subterranean church, and supposed by some to have been 
a Roman Consul, by others a Jupiter Capitolinus.; From 
its excessive stiffness and poor expression, I should con- 
clude that it could not have been the latter; it is meta- 
morphosed by simply putting a circle round the head and 
a pair of keys in the hand : as it is the custom of good 
Catholics to kiss the toe of the right foot, a brazen slipper 
has been put upon it, which is half worn away by the lips 
of the devout, and the marble statue has evidently had 
the old foot replaced by a new one. This church is adorned 
with a profusionof splendid!marbles, and with monuments 
to the Popes of the utmost grandeur. It has numerous 
altars and chapels, containing many mosaic copies of the 
finest paintings in the world, executed with such wonder- 
ful skill and fidelity, that though I contemplated them for 
a long time on two or three several occasions, I was not 
aware that they were not the actual oil paintings till I 
saw the originals in the Vatican. The principal of these 
are Raphael’s Transfiguration and Domenichino’s Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, considerec respectively the first and 
the second easel pictures in existence. The Transfigura- 
tion is in one respect a singular example of bad taste, 
«ot in the painter, but in the confraternity of monks for 


whom he-executed the work, and to whose orders he was_ 


obliged to conform himself. They insisted on introducing 


“into the same work the Transfiguration ef Christ at the 


top of the mountain, and the scene paring epreennoreaty 
at its foot, viz. the application to the disciples to heal a 
demoniac : the necessary effect of which is, thatthe moun- 
tain is reduced to the size of a hillock. The figure of 
Christ, illuminated and raised in the air, is majestic, and 
his countenance expre::ses a perfect abstraction from the 
things of earth—divine wisdom wrapt in meditation: the 

rophets Moses and Elias, on each side communing with 
fim, are not strikingly fine, but I cannot allege against 
them any particular defect: the three disciples who as- 
cended the mount with the Saviour are struck to the earth, 
overpowered by the preternatural splendour which burst 
upon them. But the great merit of the picture is in the 

roup below, where the father of the demoniac is bringing 
‘orward his son, torn with convulsions, and appealing to 
the disciples with a countenance almost of despair to cast 
out.the evil spirit: the mother is also joining in the en- 
treaty, and several figures accompanying them enforce the 
appeal. Never was a group designed or coloured with 
such perfect art as that of the disciples, who find their 
attempt to cast out the spirit unsuccessful 3 their concern, 
their doubt, their mutual inquiries, their mingled awe and 
pity, are depicted with inconceivable vividness and truth : 
and one of them points to the mountain, whilst he tells 
the supplicants that they must wait the return of their 
master, who will subdue the stubborn demon. This work 
seems to unite every excellence of the painter ; its drama- 
tic effect and its brilliance rivet the most ordinary specta- 
tor, whilst the consummate skil of the. design and execu- 
tion have defied alike criticism and rivalry. The Com- 
munion of St. Jerome is a work perfect in its kind, and 
only inferior to the Transfiguration because the subject is 


| less high and difficult. It represents the dying saint in distinctly heard. The vessel was brought to, and tke 


| the act of receiving the last sacrament; every limb is pow- | signal made for the Maria Reygersberch, frigate, to do the 


| the painful approach of dissolution; yet from the eye 


the piece are admirably conceived, and are coloured with 
a purity and brilliance almost unequalled. Certainly 
Domenichino comes next to Raphael in the list of painters, 
though still there is a wide space between. » Another pic. 
ture of Domenichino’s (tie Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ) 
is here in_-mosaic, and two of Guido's finest works, the 
Archangel Michael, and the Crucifivion of St. Peter, as 
well as Guercino’s Martyrdom of St. E Petranilla, all 
masterpieces of art, adorn this superb edifice. 

It adds not a little to the comfort of those who go to 
see St. Peter’s, that the temperature is mild, and highly 
agreeable even on the coldest days of winter, which leads 
foreigners usually to believe that the church must be ar- 
tificially heated. Scarcely any fire, however, would be 
sufficient to raise-the temperature of the air in so vast an 
interior, and the fact is, that no artificial means are used, 
except the prevention of all currents of wind in the build- 
ing. The immensely thick walls acquire a degree of 
warmth in the summer, which they do not lose in the 
winter, and thus an equable temperature is always main- 
tained: in summer the church is delightfully cool, and in 
winter agreeably warm. oat 

One of the most recent monuments in St. Peter's is 
that erected to the Pretender and his two sons, the Prince 
Charles Edward and Cardinal York, at the expeuse of his 
present Majesty. It is the workmanship of Canova, and 
Isa very chaste and beautiful design; the busts of the 
three Stuarts are executed in bass-relief, and the tollowing 
inscription appears beneath them—*Jacon1 III. Jacont 
tl. MaGn# Brit. Reois Fitrro, KAROLO EpvaRDO, 
ET HENRICO DEcANO PaTruM CaRDINALIUM, JA- 
cost III. FiLius, REGIZ STiRPIs STUARDI#, Pos- 
TREMIS. ANNO MDCCCXIX.” = ** Beali mortui qui in 
Domino moriuntur.” To James III. son of James If. 
King of Great Britain, Charles Edward, and Henry, Dean 
of the Fathers Cardinals, sons of James [1I. the last ot 
the royal line of Stuart.” ** Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord.” The tombs of the three unfortunate 
princes are in the subterranean church. _ ane 

The ascent to the dome is very casy, being an inclined 
plane as far as the top of the church: the view of the in- 
terior from the gallery running round the inside of the dome, 
is perhaps that which gives the most lively idea of the gran- 
deur of the building. From the summit the prospect is 
commanding and magnificent, but the city is better seen 
from the tower of the Capitol, owing to its more central 
situation. We had intended to visit the Capitol on the 
same day, but we found that we had unwittingly spent so 
many hours in St. Peter’s as to oblige us to deter that 
visit to the following day. I fear I shall be obliged to 
defer still longer giving you an account of it, as I intend 
leaving Kome in a day or two for Naples, that I may see 
that place, and return here for the religious ceremonies of 
Christmas. I look forward, however, with high graufica- 
tion, to passing a considerable portion ef the winter in 
Rome, and, if such letters as these can affurd you ary 
amusemement, you shall enjoy this most interesting city 
with me. . 





* This celebrated figure, however, bears the most striking 
resemblance in attitude und expression to the St. Jerome of 
Agostino Caracci, in the Capitolina Gallery, painted some 
years before the work of Domenichino. 





ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF AN INHABITED 
ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC, 

By Captain Exc, of the Pollux, sloop-of-war, in the service of 
his Majesty, the King of the Netherlands. In a letter to 
Dr. Brewster, from G. Moll, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Utrecht. 


My Dear 61R,—Two vessels in the service of his 
Majesty, the King of the Netherlands, have lately crossed 
the Pacific. After leaving Washington's Island, it was 
deemed expedient to keep in the seventh parallel of south 
latitude, sailing to the westward, being the track in which 
Captain Eeg, commanding the Pollux, sloop-of-war, 
thought some islands might probably be discovered. The 
coral islands in those seas being generally small and low, 
it was reckoned prudent to proceed at night under easy 
sail, and thus to leave De Peysler’s and Shersun’s Islands 
one degree to the north and south. On the 14th July, 





1825, at five o’clock e. m. after a very hazy and rainy 


‘night, it was presumed that land was to be seen a-head, 


but very indistinctly; and shortly after the breakers were 


& 





i si fj same. or s ; 1 » . yw island 
crless, every nerve unstrung, every feature expressive of | same. After sunrise they discovered a very 

ti F a ; | bearing W. by S. two miles distant (miles of 60 to a de- 
raised towards the sacred elements there beams a holy re-| gree.) The land appeared well stocked with cocoa and 
signation and unwavering hope.* ‘The other figures in! other trees. About noon they had the north point of the 


island, S. 60 deg. EK. The longitude of this island and 
its Jatutude being ascertained with as much accuracy as 
circumstances would allow, and no other island being 
found in the same position in any of the charts on board, 
this was deemed a pew discovery. ‘The nearest land was 
De Peyster’s group, but it was 50 minutes different in 
latitude. Though the sky was very clear, no other islands 
were seen at the same time. The name of Nederlandich 
Island was given to this new land. Its north point is in 
lat. 7 deg. 10. min. S. and the centre of it in long. 177 
deg. 83 min. 16 sec. E. from Greenwich; the variation of 
the magnetic needle being 7 deg. to the east. The lon- 
gitude was determined by three chronometers. One of 
these, made by Thompson, was reckoned the most ac- 
curate ; its rate had been ascertained seventeen days 
before at Nukahiwa, and its differences from the other two 
were very regular. A few days betore coming in sight 
with the island, the longitude was prado. by lunar 
observations, agreeing remarkably well with the chrono- 
meters. This island has a form resembling a horse-shoe ; 
its extent is about eight miles. In the west side an in- 
dentation, closed by low reefs, and terminating in a lagoon. 
The natives, some of whom were armed with long sticks, 
were very numerous, sitting or running along the shore, 
as the vessel sailed along. An armed boat was despatched 
towards the shore. The island appeared iron-bound ; 
for, at a boat's length from shore, the depth was six 
fathoms, and rough coral ground. A ship’s length from 
shore there were fifteen fathoms depth. At the N. W. 
point they found a coral reef, projecting far in the sea, 
and on which there was # heavy surf. It was supposed 
that these were the breakers heard previous to the discovery 
of the island. The land had a pleasing aspect, and ap- 
peared fertile. The number of natives assembled on 
shore was estimated at about 300. They were of a dark 
copper hue, tall, and well made. Few were less than 
six feet Rhinland measure, or 6 .166 English. The women 
were also very stout. Some of the people were tatooed, 
but not so much as at Nukahiwa. They were naked, 
except some covering made of leaves. A few others had 
some cloth of cocoa-bark wrapped round the waist. The 
heads of some were adorned with feathers. Their conduct 
appeared very fierce and wild, and they contrived to steal 
whatever they found within their reach. The boat- 
hooks soon disappeared, and they even attempted to tear 
the oars from the hands of the boat’s crew. An old man, 
with a white beard, and of respectable appearance, carry- 
Ing @ green bough in his hands, was at their head. He 
continually kept singing some monotonous song, in a 
melancholy tune. They bartered some cocoa-nuts, and 
some of their tools, for some old handkerchiefs and 
empty bottles; and it appeared that their language had 
some resemblance with thut spoken at Nukahiwa. When 
the boat again put to sea, they tried the effect of firing a 
few musket-shots in the air, but the natives did not show 
symptoms of fear, and thus appeared unconscious of the 
effects of European arms. No canoes were seen in the 
possession of these people, nor did they attempt to approach 
the ships, although the weather was excellent, and the sea 
very calm. The commanders of the two vessels regretted 
very much that their large complement, and the small quan- 
tity of water, obliged them to make every possible despatch. 
They accordingly pursued their journey to Sourabaya in 
Java, where they found other work at hand than the dis- 
covery of new countries.——I am, dear Sir, with Mp reat 
esteem, your humble servant, G. M LL. 
Utrecht, Oth Feb. 1826. 











Literature. 


CLIDESTHROUGH CASTLE. 


(v¥ROM ** WOODSTOCK.” 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 

The following ges Hew sketch of the storming of Clides- 
through Castle 1s related by Master Holdenough, to ac- 
count for the terrors of the preceding night which he had 
spent in Woodstock Lodge : wish 

‘+ | was a young mean at the University of Cambridge, 
when I was particularly bound in friends up to a fellow. 
student, perhaps because we were esteemed (though it is 
vain to mention it) the most hopeful schoiars at our col- 








lege; and so equally advanced, that it was difficult, per- 
haps, to say which was the greater proiicient in his stuuies. 
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Only our tutor, Master Purefoy, used to say, that, if my 
comrade had the advantage of me in gifts, I had the 
better of him in grace; for he was attached to the profane 
learning of the classics, always unprofitable, often impious 
andimpure; and IT had light enough to turn my studies 
unto the sacred tongues. Also, we differed in our 
opinions touching the Church of England; for he held 
Anuinian opinions, with Laud, and those who would , 
connect our ecclesiastical establishment with the civil, and | 
make the church dependent upon the breath of an earthly 
man. In fine, he favoured prelacy both in essentials and | 
ceremonials ; and, although we parted with tears and 
embraces, it was to follow very d:ffi-rent courses. 

** He obtained a living, and became a controversial 
writer in behalf of the bishops and of the court. T also, 
as 18 well known to you, to the best of my poor abilities, 
sharpened my pen in the cause of the poor oppressed 
poople, whose tender consciences rejected the rites and 
ceremonies more befitting a papistical than a reformed 
church, and which, according to the blinded policy of the 
court, were enforced by pains and penalties. Then came 
the civil war, and ]—called thereunto by my conscience, 
and nothing fearing or suspecting what miserable con- 
sequences have chanced through the rise of these Inde- 
pendents—consented to lend my countenance and labour 
to the great work, by becoming chaplain to Colonel Har- 
rison’s regiment. Not that I mingled with carnal weapons 
in the fiddd—-which Heaven defend that a minister of the 
altar should—but 1 preached, exhorted, and, in time of 
need, was a surgeon, as well to the wounds of the body as 
of the soul. 9 

** Now it fell, towards the end of the war, that a party 
of malignants had seized on a strong house in the shire of 
Shrewsbury, situated on a small island, advanced into a 
lake, and accessible only by a small and narrow causeway. 
From thence they made excursions, and vexed the coun- 
try; and high time it was to suppress them, so that a part 
of our regiment went to reduce thet; and [ was re- 
quested to go, for they were few in number to take so 
sirong a place, and the Colonel judged that my exhorta- 
tuons would wake them do valiantly. And so, contrary 
to my wont, I went forth with them, even to the field, 
where there was valiant fighting on both sides, Never- 
theless, the malignants, shooting their wall-pieces at us, 
had so much the advantaye, that, after bursting their 
gates with a salvo of our cannon, Colonel Harrison or- 
dered his men to advance on’ the causeway, and try to 
carry the place by storm. Naetheless, although our men 
did valiandy, advancing in good order, yet, being galled 
on every side by the fire, they at length fell into disorder, 
and were retreating with much loss; Harrison himself 
valiantly bringing up the rear, and defending them as he 
could against the enemy, who sallicd forth in pursuit of 
them to smite them hip and thigh. 

** Now, Colonel Everard, Iam a man of a quick and 
vehement temper by vature, though better teaching than 
tie old Jaw hath made me mild and patient as you now 
see me. I could not bear to see our Israclites flying be- 
fore the Philistines, so T rushed upon the causeway, with 
the Bible in one hand, aad a halberd, which I had caught 
up, in the other, and turned back the foremost fugitives, 
by threatening to strike them down; pomting out to them, 
at the same tine, a priest in his cassock, as they call it, 
who was among the malignants, and asking them whether 
they would not do as much for a true servant of Heaven, 
as the uncircuyncised would for a priest of Baal. My 
words and strokes prevailed; they turned at once, and 
shouting out, * Down with Baal and his worshippers !’ 
they charged the. malignants so unexpectedly home, that 
they not only drove them back into their house of 
garrison, but entered it with them, as the phrase is, pell 
mell. [also was there, partly hurried on by the crowd, 
partly to prevail on our enraged soldiers to give quar- 
ter, for it grieved my heart to see Christians and English- 
men hashed down with swords and gun-stocks, lke curs 
in the street, when there is an alarm of mad dogs. In this 
way, the soldiers fighting and slaughtering, and [ calling | 
to them to slay their hand, we gained the very roof of the 
building, which was in part Teaded, and which, as toa 
Jast tower of refuge, those of the cavaliers who yet escaped | 
hid retired. 1 was myself, I moy say, forced up the nar- 
gow winding staircase by our soldiers, who rushed on lke | 
dogs of chase upon their prey; and, when extricated from | 
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made a sound so horrible, that only death can erase it 


it | in the absence, of all positive knowled, 
from my memory. And the men who butchered their | its nature, we could observe the operations of mind, and 
fellow-creatures thus, were neither Pagans, from distant | trace their connexion with cerebral organization. 


with respect to 
All 


savage lands, nor ruffians, the refuse and off-scourings of manifestations of mind were made by the intervention of 


nay, religious men, maintaining a fair repute, both 
heavenward and earthward. Oh, Master Krerard, your 
trade of war should be feared and avoided, since it con- 
verts such men into wolves towards their fellow-creatures. 


| ‘It is a stern necessity,’ said Everard, looking down, ‘and 


as such alone is justifiable. But proceed, reverend Sir; I 
see not how this storm, an incident but e’en too frequent on 
both sides during the late war, connects with the affair of 
last night.’ * You shall hear anon,’ said Mr. Holdenough; 
then paused as one who makes an effort to compose him- 
self before continuing a relation, the tenor of which agi- 
tated him with with much violence. ‘In this infernal 
tumult,’ he resumed, * for surely nothing on earth could 
so much resemble hell, as when men go thus loose in 
mortal malice an their fellow-creatures,—I saw the 
same priest whom I had distinguished on the cause- 
way, with one or two other malignants, pressed into 
a corner by the assailants, and defending themselves 
to the last, as those who had no hope. I saw him—I 
knew him—Oh, Colonel Everard.’ He grasped Everard’s 
hand with his own left hand, and pressed the palm of his 
right to his face and forehead, sobbing aloud. § It was 
your college companivn,’ said Everard, anticipating the 
catastrophe. ‘* Mine ancient—mine only friend—with 
whom I had spent the happy days of youth! I rushed 
forward—I struggled—I entreated. But my eagerness 
left me neither voice nor language; all was drowned in 
the wretched ery which I had myself raise¢-—* Down with 
the priest of Baal—Slay Mattan—slay him, were he be- 
tween the altars!’ Forced over the battlements, but 
struggling for life, I could see him cling to one of those 
rojections which were formed to carry the water from the 
cads; but they hacked at his arms and hands. I heard 
the heavy fall into the bottomless abyss below. Excuse 
me—I cannot go on.’ * He may have escaped.’ * Ob! 
no, no, no-—the tower was four stories in height. Even 
those who threw themselves into the lake from the lower 
windows, to escape by swimming, had no safety ;. for 
mounted troopers on the shore caught the same blood. 
thirsty humour which had seized the storming party, gal- 
loped around the margin of the lake, and shot those who 
were struggling for life in the water, or cut them down as 
they strove to get to land. They were all cut off and 
destroyed. Ob! may the blood shed on that day remain 
silent! Oh! that the earth may receive it in her recesses ! 
Oh! that it may be mingled for ever with the dark waters 
of that lake, so that it may never cry for vengeance against 
those whose anger was fierce, and who slaughtered in their 
wrath! And, oh! may the erring man be forgiven who 
came into their assembly, and lent his voice to encourage 
their cruelty. Oh! Albany, my brother, my brother— 
I have lamented for thee even as David for Jonathan !’ 
The good man sobbed aloud, and so much did Colonel 
Everard sympathize with his emotions, that he forbore to 
press him upon the subject of his own curiosity, until the 
full tide of remorseful passion had for the time abated.” 








Scientific Weceards. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, N.echanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. ] 





PHRENOLOGY. 


-—— 
The following paper has been for several wecks awaiting 
its turn in our port folio of reserve. We now publish it 
rather in compliance with the wishes of others than from 
any predilection we ourselves entertain for this very specu- 
lative subject.—Edit. Kal. 


Dr. Spurzheim commenced his late lectures on Phre- 


the passage, T found myselt'in the midst of a horrid scene. | nology, by explaining the Greek etymology of the word 


The scattered defenders were—some resisting with the 
fury of despair; some on their knees, imploring for com. 
yassion in words and tones to break a man’s heart when 
- thinks on them; some were calling on God for mercy; 
and it was time, for man had none. They were stricken 
down, thrust through, flung from the batdements into 
the lake; and the wild cries of the victors, mingled with 
the groans, shrieks, and clamours of the vanquished, 


} 





yhrenology, which signified the doctrine of the mind; 
But whatever the'title of his science might seem toimply, 
the phrenologist did not undertake to explain the nature 
of the mental faculty. There was nothing in the universe 
of which we knew the intimate constitution ; we were ig- 
norant of the elementary nature of bodies which were 
present to our senses; then how cou!d it be expected that 
we should be acquainted with the nature of mind? But 


* 


‘our own people. They were, in calm blood, reasonable, | the brain ; without the brain there was no indication of 
| mental power; so that it must be considered as the organ 


of the intellect. This point was easily and universally 
admitted ; but if the brain were defined the organ of in- 
tellect, that definition would contract within too narrow 
limits the extent of its functions and the range of its pro- 
per action: in truth, mind was not confined to intellect ; 
it had other and abundant sources of activity; sentiments, 
feelings, and passions—whatever, in short, could actuate 
a sentient being, were considered by the phrenologist as 
the result of cerebral organization; the word ** mind” 
being taken with this latitude of interpretation, phrenology 
might be defined ‘* the doctrine of the manifestations of 
mind, of the conditions under which they are developed, 
and of the measures of their energy.’’ Was not this, he 
asked, an interesting study? If it was gratifying to 
observe how the vital functions were carried on, or to 
anatomize the organs of sense, how niuch more interesting 
ought to be the examination of the brain, the organization 
of which was so delicate! ‘T'here were many systems in- 
vented to explain the science of mind, but no satisfaction 
could atten! on moral or metaphysical researches, amidst 
so many and so conflicting opinions. Phrenology, how. 
ever, promised fair to build up the science of mind on the 
solid basis of experience. Phrenology deserved also the 
particular attention of the medical profession. It was 
necessary that a medical man should bewell acquainted with 
the organs and functions of the human system, before he 
could pretend to understand its derangements; hence he 
could not understand the nature of insanity without a com- 
petent knowledge of phrenology. Thus it appeared that this 
science was one of practical utility, and likely to become the 
foundation of a branch of medicine. But phrenology was 
likely to be of use not only in teaching us how to remedy 
the derangements of the mind, but also by showing us 
how to rear and strengthen its natural powers. It was 
a general complaint that education was very ineffective. 
From this it was to be concluded, either that the human 
mind could not be improved by instruction, or else that 
the proper system had not been adopted. This last was 
the truth, and a more appropriate mode of instruction, 
founded on a knowledge of the organs, would be the 
result of phrenology. He then proceeded to state the first 
principle of the science. A defective brain indicated a 
defective mind; this he exemplified by two ‘casts of the 
heads of idiots, both of which were remarkably deficient 
in the forehead. ‘There was no example, he said, of a de- 
fective brain connected with any manifestation of talent. 
As the brain decreased, the manifestation of mind became 
proportionably feeble. It was said by some that talents 
were the results of external circumstances, but this he de- 
nied; external circumstances might develop, exercise, and 
strengthen talents, but they could not give birth to them. 
As the brain diminished, the mind faded away, although 
the other functions remained quite perfect. In opposition 
to the heads of the idiots, he instanced, in the bust of Lord 
Bacon, the great development of brain, as shown by the size 
of the forchead. He believed, however, that that feature 
in the bust of our great philosopher was exaggerated ; it was 
not natural; but we might safely conclude that the head of 
Lord Bacon was remarkably large, and his forehead capa- 
cious. The same peculiarity characterized all who had ever’ 
distinguished themselves, either as eonquerors or philosc- 
ss who had ever exerted a paramount ‘influence on 

uman affairs, or had enlarged the boundaries‘of human 
knowledge. Those first principles of phrenology were 
known to the ancients, and observed by them in their sta- 
tuary. Their sculptors never gave similarly formed: 
heads to gladiators and to philosophers. Among’ their 
divinities they observed the same discrifhination, and 
gave to Jupiter the greatest development’ of forehead. 
Those opinions were also favoured by ordinary ‘lan- 
guage. It was usual in common conversation to make 
a reference to cerebral organization, in such’ expressions 
as a narrow mind, a low mind, and an elevated mind. 
The preference given by the ancients, and by ‘poets, 
to high and = foreheads, had, in those phrases, ‘been 
sanctioned by the people. It was, however, to be under- 
stood, that the form of the head and brain varied in’ the 
same individual from infancy to age. It also differed in 
the two sexes ; so that all the principles laid down were 
subject to modifications, arising from age, sex, or nation. 
He next proceeded to distinguish between the result of ce- 
rebral organization and temperament: the latter ‘was, : for 
a long time, believed to be a main source of character; 
thus it used to be said, that-a man of lymphatic or bilious 





temperament inight have solid judgment but no-memory ; 
or that one of the sanguineous temperament was lively, 
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and had s good memory, but no judgment. But the phre- 
nologists rejected those opinions. At the same time that 
they acknowledged the influence of temperament they de- 
med that temperament could be the source of any of the 
mental powers, while they admitted that it might oe 
the health and activity of those powers, just as any modifi- 
cation of one of the vital functions will affect the health 
and vigour of the whole constitution. If he were asked 
whether the size of the brain could be assumed as a mea- 
gure of talent, he would answer, no; the quality was to be 

rded as well as the quantity: just as the muscular 
strength of a man could not be accurately estimated from 
his size, without taking into account his nervous irritabi- 
lity; so the constitution of the brain was as much to be 
considered as its magnitude. Physiologists were ready to 
admit that the brain was essentially necessary to intellectual 
operations, but they denied that it was necessary to feeling 
orsentiment. *If any one, however, would endeavour to sa- 
tisfy himself on this point, by observation, he would sooner 
be convinced of the latter proposition than of the former, for 
he would find that a larger portion of the brain was des- 
tined to sentiment and feeling than to the purely intellec- 
tual operations. Superficial observers were led to suppose 
that certain viscera, as the heart, the spleen, or the liver, 
were the seats of certain feelings, froma the pain which 
some emotions caused in those parts: but these might be 
better explained: by the derangements of circulation or 
nervous affections originating in the brain. It is a rule of 
physiology, that all the animal functions have a mutual 
influence; as, for instance, anger, and other emotions, will 
cause a change of colour in the skin; an overloaded 
stomach will cause a headache; and, reciprocally, mental 
labour or anxiety will impede the digestive progress: some 
affections of the mind will produce disarrangements of the 
senses, such as smells, or even blindness. ‘his general 
sympathy would sufficiently explain the effects of cer- 
tain emotions on the viscera, without supposing that 
those viscera were the seats of the feelings. A con- 
firmation of this principle may be found in idiots, who 
have seldom any feelings, though all their physical func- 
tions are perfect, and their viscera unimpaired. But, 
returning to the original proposition, he said we could 
not measure talents by the size of the brain either in ani- 
mals of different species, or in different individuals of the 
same species: the dog had less brain, in mass, than the 
ox, and man less than the elephant, but in these instances 
the smaller brains of the dog and of man have greater 
energy. Any small insects have frequently great muscu- 
lar force: the eagle had a smaller optic nerve than man, 
yet saw much better, and the same might be said of the 
turkey. So that the size of organs was not the only thing 
to be considered ; and what was here said of animals of 
different species might be equally applied to individuals. 
It had been objected to by phrenologists that the brain 
might receive injuries, and yet the manifestations of mind 
continue. The answer to this was, that the cerebral organs 
were all double, a fact which was well known to Hippo- 
erates, so that, if one side were taken away, the other 
might still continue to support the same mental action. 
In like manner it had been said that, in cases of hydroce- 
phalus, the brain had been wholly absorbed in water, and 
yet the indications of mind remained, but he denied the 
destruction of the brain so long as there remained a ves- 
tige of mind. In the case of James Cardinal, a patient of 
St. Bartholomew’s, whose head he had seen opened on his 
first visit to this country, the cranium was swollen to an 
immense size, but the brain, instead of being absorbed, 
sunk to the bottom. Experience had convinced him that 
alterations in the convolutions of the brain might take 
place without any destruction of their substance. The 
proportion which the head bore to the body was by some 
considered of great importance ; it certainly deserved the 
attention of the artist, but yielded no certain indication to 
ile phrenologist. ‘There was no constant proportion 
found in the species; the heads of middle-sized men were 
usually larger in proportion to their bodies, than those of 
larger men. He then adverted to the head of the Venus 
de Medicis, which was too small. The face was extremely 
beautiful, but could hardly -be called expressive while so 
totally deprived of brain. Talent, therefore, it was evi- 
dent, could not be measured by the proportion of the 
brain and body. The brain of the elephant bore a small 
propurtion to his size, yet this animal was thought re- 
markably sagacious; on the other hand, many small 
birds, which evinced no peculiar activity of mind, had 
eomparatively large brains. The Doctor then proceeded 
to describe the facial angle of Keemper. If aline be drawn 
from the middle of the orifice of the external ear to the 


upper lip, and another from that last point to the external | 


protuberance of the forehead, the obtuseness of the angle 
contained by these two lines would be a measure, it was 
said, of insellectual eminence, but he denied that assertion ; 
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the advocates of the facial angle overlooked all the modifi- 
cations which the scientific phrenologist weighed care- 
fully. He made no distinction between the European 
idiot and the intellectual negro ; for the facial angle would 
be acute from the projection of the jaw as well as from the 
retreat of the forehead. The Doctor then briefly recapitu- 
lated the substance of his lecture, concluding with the 
simple truth that the brain is the organ of the mind. 


BMiscellanies. 


SIN WALTER SCOTT. 
—-— 
“To the Author of Irish Fairy Legends. 

“© Stn,—I have been obliged by the courtesy which sent 
me your very interesting work on Irish superstitions, and 
no less by the amusement which it afforded me, both from 
the interest of the stories, and the lively manner in which 
they are told. You are to consider this, Sir, as a high 
compliment from one who holds him on the subject of 
evils, ghosts, visious, &c. nearly as strong as William 
Churne, of Staffordshire— 

‘Who every year can mend your cheer 
With tales both old and new.’ 

‘The extreme similarity of your fictions to ours in 
Scotland is very striking. The Cluricaune (which is an 
admirable subject for a pantomime) is not known here. { 
suppose the Scottish cheer was not sufficient to tempt to 
the hearth, either him, or that singular demon called, ,by 
Heywood, the Buttery Spirit, which diminished the profits 
of an unjust landlord, by eating up all that he cribbed 
from his guests. 

** The beautiful superstition of the Banshee seems in a 
great measure peculiar to Ireland, though in some High- 
land families there is such a spectre, particulatly in that 








of Mac Lean, of Lochbuy; but I think I could match r 


all your other tales with something similar. 

** IT can assure you, however, that the progress of phi- 
losophy has‘not even yet ‘pulled the old woman entirely 
out of our hearts,’ as Addison expresses it. Witches are 
still held in reasonable detestation, although we no longer 
burn or even score above the breath. As for the water 
bull, they live who will take their oaths to having seen 
him emerge from a small lake on the boundary of my 
property here, scarcely large enough to have held him, I 
should think. Some traits in his description seem to an- 
swer the hippopotamus, and these are always mentioned 
both in Highland and Lowland story; strange if we 
could conceive there existed, under a tradition so uni- 
versal, some shadowy reference to those fossil bones which 
are so often found in the lakes and bogs. 

** But to leave antediluvian stories for the freshest news 
from Fairy Land, I cannot resist the temptation to send 
you an account of King Oberon’s court, which was veri- 
tied before me as a magistrate, with all the solemnities of 
a court of justice, within this fortnight past. .A young 
shepherd, # lad of about eighteen years of age, well 
brought up, and of good capacity, and, that I may be 
perfectly accurate, in the service of a friend, a most res- 
pectable farmer at Oakwood, on the estate of Hugh Scott, 
Esq. of Harden, made oath and said, that, going to look 
after some sheep which his master had directed to be put 
upon turnips, and passing in the gray of the morning a 
small — wood adjacent to the river Ettrick, he was 
surprised at the sight of four or five little personages, 
about two feet or thirty inches in height, who were seated 
under the trees, and apparently in deep conversation. At 
this singular appearance he paused until he had refreshed 
his noble courage with a prayer, and a few recollections 
of last Sunday’s sermon, and then advanced to the little 
party. But observing that instead of disappearing, they 
seemed to become yet more magnificently distinct than 
before, and now doubting nothing, from their foreign 
dresses, and splendid decorations, that they were the choice 
ornaments of the fairy court, he fairly turned tail, and 
went to ‘ raise the water,’ as if the Southron had made a 
raid. Others came to the rescue, and yet the fair cortege 
awaited their arrival in s:ill and silent dignity. I wish I 
could stop here, for the devil take all explanations; they 
stop duels, and destroy the eredit of + ace neither 
allow ghosts to be made in an honourable way, or to be- 
lieve in poor souls, when they revisit the giimpses of the 
moon. 

** I must, however, explain, like Honourable Gentle- 
men elsewhere. You'must know, that, like our neigh- 
bours, we have a School of Arts for our mechanics at Gala- 
shiels, a small manufacturing town in this country ; and 





popular divertisements was one, which, in former days, 
I would have called a puppet-show, and its master a pup- 
pet-showman. He has put me right, however, by inform - 
ing me that be writes himself * Artist from Vauxhall,’ and 
that he exhibits funtoccini ; call them what you will, i¢ 
seems they gave great delight to the unwashed artiticers ot 
Galashiels. Formerly they would have been contented to 
wonder and applaud ; but not so were they satisfied in our 
modern days of investigation, for they broke into Punch’s 
sanctuary forcibly, after he had been laid aside tor the 
evening, made violent seizure of his person, and carried off 
his spouse, and Heaven knows what captives besides, in 
their plaid boots, to be examined at leisure. All this they 
literally did (forcing a door to accomplish their purpose) 
in the spirit of science alone, or but slightly stimulated by 
that of malt whiskey, with which last we have been of late 
deluged. Cool reflection came as they retreated by the 
banks of the Ettrick ; they made the discovery that they 
could no more make Punch, more than Lord coukl 
make him speak ; and recollecting, I believe, that there 
was such a person as the sheriff in the world, they aban- 
doned their prisoners, in hopes, as they pretended, that 
they would be found, and restored, in satety, to their proper 
owner. 

** It is only necessary to add, that the artist had his 
losses made good by a subscription, and the scientific in- 
— escaped with a small fine, as a warning not to in- 

ulge such an irregular spirit of research in future. 

** As this somewhat tedious story contains the last news 
from Fairy Land, I hope you will give it acceptance ; and 
beg you to believe me very much your obliged and thankful 
servant, * WALTER SCOTT. 

* Abbolsford, Melrose, April 27, 1826. 








MISERIES OF BEING A GOOD SINGER. 


— a 

One of the pithy remarks in Lacon, though I cannot re- 
member the precise words, amounts to this—that any man 
who is an excellent amateur singer, and reaches the age of 
thirty, without, in some way or other, feeling the ruinous 
effects of it, is ah extraordinary man. ** True it is, and 
pity “tis, "tis true,” that a quality so pleasing, and one 
that might be so innocent and so amiable, is often, 
through the weakness of ** poor human nature,” converted 
into a bane—a very pest, and occasions it to be remarked, 
when this miserable result occurs, that a man had better 
croak like a frog than be a good singer. That the ruin too 
frequently occasioned by a man’s being a good vocalist, 
arises from want of resolution, and fiom his inability to 
say no, when invited to a feast; or, when there, to use the 
same denying monosyllable, when pressed to take another 
glass, and then—what then ?—why, another; cannot be 
denied ; and that such is the manifest and frequent con- 
sequence, he who runs may read! A few mornings ago, 
I was accidentally reading the Morning Herald, in the con- 
mittee-room belonging to the metropolitan parish of St. 
» when my attention was roused by a sort of debate 
at the table, between the presiding overseer, the master of 
the workhouse, and a pauper, who wanted permission to go 
out fora holyday. On raising my head, I discovered in 
the pauper, a young man, rather above thirty, to describe 
whose carbuncled face would be impossible, and whose 
emaciated appearance bespoke premature decay, and the 
gtossest intemperance ; whilst the faculties of his mind 
were evidently shown by his conversation to be as impaired 
as his body. To my surprise, I discovered, in this iedew 
of a man, one who had becn, but a very few years prior to 
this, in a good business, from which his father had retired 
with a comfortable fortune, and who is still living reputably 
in one of the villages adjoining the metropolis. Atthe time 
I speak of, I frequently met this young man at the Freema- 
sons’, the Crown and Anchor, and other taverns, where 
public dinners are held, and where he was always hailed 
with rapture asa second Braham ; and he really sung very 
delightfully ; but he could not stand the flattery attendant 
on it, and the hard drinking which he thought necessary, 
poor fellow, but which is well known to be the singer's 
greatestenemy. He frequently attended two or three din- 
ners in one day; and, in short, he altogether verified the 
old proverb of ** a short life and a merry one;” and de- 
scending in the scale of society, step by step, he exchanged 
his elegant tavern dining, for evening clubs and free-and- 
easys, till ejected from the public-house parlour, he sunk 
into the frequenter of common tap-rooms, and the asso- 
ciator of the vilest of the vile; he cared not who—and, pro- 
vided he could get liquor to drink, he cared not what. His 
business had been entircly lost, long before this utter de. 
gradation ; though his friends had, from time to time, with 





that the tree of knowledge there, as elsewhere, produces its | great sacrifices, upheld him; and he was, at the period 
usual crop of good and evil. The day before this avator | spoken of, a pensioner on their bounty, and on the océa- 
of Oberon was a fair day at Selkirk; and, amongst other sional treats still procured by his failing voice; till, at 
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length, finding he was attacked by a grim disease, and hav- 
ing become so lost to all decency of feeling, as to make it 
impossible for his friends to take him into their houses, 
the parish workhouse was his only resource, where he is 
now paid for by those friends ; an older man in constitu. 
tion than his father, though still, by age, he ought to be 
numbered with our youths. After he had left the room, the 
oversecr told me, that, though he could not find it in his 
heart to refuse this lost being his request, yet that he knew 
that he would only go begging round among his old friends 


and acquaintance, the consequence of which would, in all | 


probability, be several daysof intoxication before his return, 
when he would again come into the workhouse, in the same 
sickly state, from which, by good care and attention, he 
had been greatly relieved. +4 this communication, ever 

syllable of which is true, sink deeply into the hearts of all 
my young male readers, who are just entering into life, and 
ie may happen to have tolerable voices. Singing is a 
beautiful, but as I have shown, a dangerous talent ; far be 


hanging, appeared to me the most extraordinary part 
| about him, particularly from the facility with whieh he 
' moved them backwards and forwards. His feet are round, 

undivided, and have four nails or hoofs, for they cannot 

be called toes, two in the front of the foot, about an inch 

in depth and two inches in length, which join each other 

with two smaller ones on each side of the foot. In Africa 
| they are scarcely ever taken alive, but hunted as a sport 

for the sake of their flesh, and also in order to obtain their 
teeth, which, however, as they are generally small, are 
sold to the merehants for a very trifling profit. The man- 
ner of hunting the elephant is simply this: —From ten to 
twenty horsemen single out one of these ponderous ani- 
mals, and, separating him from the flock by screaming 
and hallooing, force him to fly with all bis speed; after 
wounding him under the tail, if they can there place a 
spear, the animal becomes enraged. One horseman then 
rides in front, whom he pursues with earnestness and fury, 
regardless of those who press on his rear, notwithstanding 
the wounds they inflict on him. He is seldom drawn from 





it from me to assert that there are not many g gers, 
both public and private, who are prudent men ; I have only 
detehed, feebly indeed, and slightly, what has been the re- 
sult of musical talent of this sort, and which, therefore, may 
be the result again, and I have good reason to know, thata 
fate similar to the one I have related, hus befallen many a 
man besides him of whom I have been writing, whose 
youthful pride has been, to be called a good singer.— 
Literary Chronicle. 





AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 

Our readers who have so lately sighed over the butchery 
of Chooni, of Exeter "Change, will be entertained with 
Major Denham's description of a negro elephant hunt, 
and its results: 

** My friend Tirab, the Shouaa Generalissimo, had long 
promised to kill me an elephant, as he expressed himself; 
and this day, about noon, a messenger came to our huts, 
saying, that after hunting.an enormous male elephant for 
tive hours, they had at length brought him to a stand, 
near Bree, about ten miles north-east of Kouka. Mr. 
Toole and myself instantly mounted our horses, and, 
accompanied by a Shouaa guide, we arrived at the spot 
where he had fallen, just as he breathed his last. Al- 
though not more than twenty-five years old, bis tusk 
measuring barely four feet s1x inches, he was an immense 
fellow. His dimensions were as under: 


Ft. In. 

Length from the proboscistothetail.. 25 6 
PrObOBCIB oe eee ereseeeeeereneee eens 76 

Small teeth «.--ceceerecveceseerseee 210 

Foot longitudinally - .-.--+ Coecceeceee 17 

|S) es 0 2byl} 
From the foot to the hip bone---.-- o 9 6 

From the hip bone to the back «----- 3 0 

| ae Qrcccvcce 22 by 26 


*©{ had seen much larger elephants than this alive, 
when on my last expedition to the Tchad; some I should 
have guessed sixteen feet in height, and with a tusk pro- 
bably exceeding six feet in length. The one before me, 
which was the first I had seen dead, was, however, con- 
sidered as of more than common bulk and stature; and it 
was not until the Kanemboo of the town of Bree came out, 
and by attracting his attention with their yells, and teasing 
him by hurling spears at his more tender parts, that the 
Shouaas dared to dismount, when, by ham-stringing the 
poor animal, they brought him to the ground, and even. 
tually despatched him by repeated wounds in the abdomen 
and proboscis; five leaden balls had struck him about the 
baunches, in the course of the chase, but they had merely 
penetrated a few inches into his ficsh, and appeared to 
give him but little uneasiness. The whole of the next 
day, the road leading to the spot where he lay was like a 
fair, from the numbers who repaired thither for the sake 
of bringing off a part of the flesh, which is esteemed by 
all, and even eaten in secret by the first people about the 
Sheikh; it looks coarse, but is better flavoured than any 
beef I found in the country. Whole families put them- 
selves in motion, with their daughters mounted on bul- 
locks, on this occasion, who at least hoped as much would 
fall to their share as would anoint their heads and poems 
plentifully with grease at the approaching fsug. The eyes 
ef this noble animal were, though so extremely small in 
proportion to his body, languid and expressive even in 
death. His head, which was brought to the town, I had 
an opportunity of seeing the next day, when I had it 
opened ; and the smallness of the brain is in direct contra- 
diction to the hypothesis, that the size of this organ is in 
proportion to the iousness of the animal. His skin 
was a full inch and a half in thickness, and dark gray, or 


nearly black, bard and wrinkled; bis care, large and 


this first object of his pursuit, and at last, wearied and 
transfixed with spears, his blood deluging the ground, he 
breathes his last under the knife’ of some more venture- 
some hunter than the rest, who buries his dagger in the 
vulnerable part near the abdomen; for this purpose, he 
will creep between the animal’s hinder legs, and appa- 
rently expose himself to the greatest danger: when this 
cannot be accomplished, one or two will hamstring him 
while he is baited in the front; and this giant of quadru- 
peds then becomes an easy prey to his persecutors. 








Comets.—It 1s now certain that the same comet has ap- 
peared in our planetary system in the year 1786, 1795, 
1801, 1805, 1818, and 1825. It appears that in its course 
it never passes the orbit of Jupiter. The period of its 
revolution (which is the shortest known) very little exceeds 
three years and a quarter ; and its mean distance from the 
sun is not more than twice that of the earth. It seems to 
be especially connected with the system in which our globe 
is placed, and crosses cur orbit more than sixty times in a 
century. M. Olbers, the celebrated astronomer of Bremen, 
who has bestowed much attention on this comet, has been 
lately occupied in calculating the possibility of its influ. 
ence on the destinies of our globe. He finds that in 
83,000 years this comet will approach the earth as nearly 
as the moon; and that in 4,000,000 of years it will come 
to within a distance of 7,700 g phical miles; the 
the consequence of which will be (if its attraction be equal 
to that of the earth) the elevation of the waters of the 
oceun 13,000 feet; that is to say, above the tops of all] 
the European mountains, —- Mont Blanc. The in- 
habitants of the Andes and of the Kimlaya mountains 
alone will escape this second deluge; but they will not 
benefit by their good fortune more than 216,000,000 years, 
for it is probable that, at the expiration of that time, our 
globe, standing right in the way of the comet, will receive 
a shock severe enough to insure its utter destruction.— 
This is really very alarming ! 





A few days ago, one of the most popular modern poets 
being on his way to London, at some short distance from 
the metropolis was accosted by a respectable looking man, 
who inquired whether he knew a Mr. W. a gentleman 
well known in the literary world. ** Perfectly well,”” was 
the reply. ‘*Then you are also iy, acquainted with 

Tr. ame?” ¢* J am that individual,” said the poet. 
** Bless me, how fortunate!” rejoined the stranger, ‘* I 
have often wished to see you; and although it is our first 
meeting, you will not, I hope, think me intrusive, if I 
request your autograph, for I have been collecting signa- 
tures of eminent men for some time past.” The poet 
drew some paper from his pocket-book, and wrote — 
it his name. They parted. In a day or two after he had 
occasion to call on an eminent London house, the princi- 
pal of which informed him he had honoured his order. 
** My order !” said the poet, ‘* explain yourself?” ** The 
£10, Sir."—** What £10?” ** The money which we paid 
the strange gentleman!” It appeered, on further expla- 
nation, that as soon as the collector of autographs had got 
the much-desired signature, he wrote above it, ** Please to 
pay the bearer £10,” presented it to Mr. ——, and re- 
ceived the money. 


Punch and Wine.—A certain clergyman, decidedly or- 
thodox, is mentioned i os as preferring punch to 
wine, on the ground that punch wasno where spoken 
against in scripture, though wine was. 








A schoolmaster chatechizing one of his scholars, in- 





—_— who was Jesse? To which the boy replied :* The 
wer of Dumblaine, Sir!" 





Turkish Gentlemen.—On another occasion I paid a visit 
to a Turkish house, by invitation; and this is an honour 
to which Franks are seldom admitted. The ship was 
one a very beantiful country-house of a grandee; 
and he came one evening, with five or six others, to invite 
us to go and see him when we liked. Accordingly, we 
went one evening, and after going through a pretty gar. 
den, came to the door of the chiosk, or summer-house, 
where we pulled off our shoes, and marched in. It wasa 
large room, about forty feet square, with windows, ands 
low sofa the whole way round. A few feet from the en. 
trance was a marble fountain. The ceiling was blue, 
with a trellis-work of carved oak over it. On the sofas 
were three Turkish gentlemen seated round a large wooden 
bowl of boiled rice, all eating out of this same bow] with 
wooden 5 s. They invited us to partake; this we de. 
clined ; they then ordered pipes po coffee for us. The 
Turks, after eating out of woud, washed themselves in 
silver basins, which were handed to them by servants 
The master of the house then invited me to sit next to 
him, and, after a little time, presented to me the pipe 
which himself was smoking; he certainly just wiped it 
with his pelisse. This honour I could not refuse, it bein 
the greatest ever offered, even to each other. Captain 
G—— soon left us, and I remained the whole mornin 
with them, teaching them English, and they teachin 
me Turkish; they were curious to understand the econom 
of my dress, and were particularly struck with my gloves, 
T never saw so splendid acollection of pipes—some amber 
as thick as the wrist at the mouth-piece, some jewelleg’ 
some enamelled. In the course of the morning I think I 
smoked eight different ones, and took two doll's cups of 
coffee 3, but, such coffee! a Turk would think you intem. 
perate if you drank more than this quantity. I left them 
at last, after receiving a pressing invitation to go again; 
but I was not able, as we sailed soon after. The cleanli. 
ness of the Turks is admirable; it appears their greatest 
virtue. The commonest Turkish tradesman is always 
delicately nice, more so than most English gentlemen, 
The ignorance of the Turks is astonishing, and they are 
proud of it. I think it was the Ibrahim Pacha, who is 
now in the Morea, the son of the Pacha of Egypt, who, I 
am told on good authority, could speak Italian, but would 
only do so when his officers were not present, in order that 
oF a + god oe he — so degraded as to know 
any language but Turkish.—Letters from Con i 
in the leeds Magazine. # meee: 


One of those clerks, known by the appellation of dun. 
ners, made application at a broker's office the other da 
for payment of an account, and made the usual inquiry if 
the cashkeeper were in. To which the principal replied— 
** She is not come down yet, Sir.”"—** She; what she? 
I mean the cashkeeper, Sir."—‘* My wife is the cash 
keeper,” was the reply. We would commend all petticoat 
financiers to keep at their parlour writing-desks, and not 
trouble those of the counting-house. Perhaps Chancellor 
a =aer jes A some six or — dozen of these 
slender-fingered calculators to manage his huge men 
of unredeemed and irredeemable debt. whet 

Singular Will.—At Stevenage, in this county, in the 
year 1724, a person named Henry Trigg made an eccen- 
tric will, the basis of which was, the necessity enjoined 
upon his executor, under the forfeiture of the property 
left, provided such executor did not comply with the cone 
dition of placing his body ** to the west | of the hovel, 
to be decently laid there upon the purlins, for that 
purpose.”—The condition of the will was complied with, 
and the coffin has ever since been an object of curiosity to 
thore travelling through Stevenage. A few days since, some 
fellows, who had been drinking at the public-house, be- 
hind which the hovel is situated, determined to break 
_— the coffin, which they did, and discovered the entire 
skeleton, and extracted several teeth, which were in excel- 
lent preservation, notwithstanding upwards of a century 
hed elapsed since it was deposited there.—Herts. Mercury. 


Ancient Greek ns pst the neighbourhood of 
Bome an ancient tomb has recently been discovered, with 
a Greek inscription, in such tolerable preservation as to 
allow of the following fragments of translation :—** My 
country is the immortal Rome; My father is ite Emperor 
and King.” —** My name is Allicilla, the beloved name of 
my mother.”—** Destined for my husband from my in- 
fancy, I leave him, in dying, four sons, approaching to 
manhood.” —* It is by their pious hands that I have beea 
placed, still young, in this tomb.” 


In the reign of Queen Mary, 1553, a barrel of beer, 
with the cask, cost only sixpence; and four large loaves 














: of bread were sold for one penny ! 
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South American Theatricals.—On my return to our 
inn in the evening, I found a French lady of about fifty, 
snd exceedingly ugly; she spoke almust every language 
in the world, and was, according to her own representa- 
tion, the most intimate friend of all the great ladies in the 
four quarters of the globe. She had just travelled by 
Jand fom California, where a friend and fellow-traveller 
of hers had died; she had passed thus unprotected through 
regions inhabited by cannibal tribes, accompanied only 
by an Indian girl, whose brother had been eaten. We 
were joking about the way of spending our evening, and 
one of us proposed going to the theatre; to our infinite 

rise. and amusement, she told us that there actually 
was a theatre at Pueblo Viejo, that the manager gave him- 
self out for the first musician at the Court of Madrid, and 
that there was to be a performance that very evening. 
She was tired and would not go; but I was too eager to 
know what sort of a thing the theatre of Pueblo Viejo could 
be, to hesitate fora moment. I was conducted to a shed, 
constructed in the same style as the others, at the door of 


spectators. ‘* You are the first,” said he, ‘‘ and it is very 
late.”’——** Well, { will come again.”” I returned in half an 
hour, and found, to my great regret, that there would be 
no performance, there being, unfortunately, no audience. 
The boy said the people were all gone tothe fete of Pueblo 
Nuevo. I was determined, if possible, to see the theatre, 
and I entered boldly. The pit is open to the heavens, the 
walls are formed of canes, covered with leaves, and the 
stages and scenery are wretched as can be imagined. The 
Prima Donna (who, if she was nothing else, was, at least, 
a white) stood in her little room, divesting herself of the 
sock or buskin, and of all hersplendours. I bowed to her ; 
and the meagre appearance of her face strongly welcomed 
me to ask her to supper.— Weekly Mirror. 





A Scotch parson catechizing one of his parishioners, who 
kept a public-house, began with, ** Well, Jannet, what is 
the effectual calling?” ** Weel, Sir,” said Jannet, ** there 
are mony fectual callings; some call—Jannet, anither 
stoup o” your beer; anither calls me lanleddy; but the 





which was placed a table with a candle upon it, and a 
boy who stood yawning and waiting for the arrival of 


most fectual calling of all is, when they call, ‘ Janet, 
fill us anither stoup 0° your whiskey.” ” 








A frail sister of the Emerald Isle having saluted « 
gentleman the other evening with ** Plase your Honour— 
May your Honour live a thousand years—May you, nor 
yours, never want; and may you live for ever, your 
Honour ;”—such Mede and Persian salutations were not 
ineffectual, and the disciple of the renowned Moore Carew 
was rewarded with a sixpence, with which, she said, she 
would buy the staff of lite, as she had not had a bit all 
that day. Turning the corner of an adjacent street, he 
met this disciple of Moore Carew coming out of a gin- 
shop. ‘* Ah! (said he) is this the staff of life ?”—** No, 
bless your Honour ; this is life itself,” said she, bidding 
his Houour a good morning ! 





Curious Tenure.—Two farms, lying in the township of 
Swinton, in Yorkshire, belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
every year change their parish: for one year, from Easter 
Day, at twelve at noon, till next Kaster Day at the same 
hour, they lie in the parish of Mexbrough; and then till 
Easter Day following, at noon, they are in the parish of 
Am upon-Dearn, and so on alternately. —Vide Blount’s 

‘enures. 
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Correspondence. 


PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 
. 

*« Por God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it 
not. {na dream, ina vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed, then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction; that 
he may withdraw man from his purpose: he keepeth back 
his soul from the pit, and his life from perishing by the 
sword,” or (as H. D. would add) from drowning in the sea.— 
Job, chap. xxxill. verses 14 to the 18th, inclustue. 








T0 THE EDITOR. 

Six,—I feel particularly obliged to H. D. for his re- 
marks on ** Preternatural Appearances and Presenti- 
ments ;”" though I am not free from such scepticism on 
the subject as will yield only to a number of well-attested 
statements. There are now perhaps hardly any advocates, 
excepting pulpit declaimers, for either the ordinary or 
extraordinary communication of superhuman spirits, whe- 
ther good or evil, with the human mind. Ip my bumble 
opinion the subject well deserves more attention ; and, if 
unfounded, had rather be dismissed, as incapable of sup- 
port, than for want of able advocates. I hope #. D. will 
do justice to it, so far as he interests himself. But, before 
1 come to what principally induced me to take up my 
pen, I beg to offer a few observations on the statements 
which H. D. has already adduced, in order to show to 
him the necessity of exercising greater discernment, to 
prepare for the summing up of confirmed sceptics in all 
ghostly matters. 

Whatever opinion might be entertained, and various 
opinions there are, concerning the anecdote of Saul with 
the witch of E:n-dor, the arguments which /J. D. drew 
from it are certainly not very conclusive in favour of the 
opinion which he would establish. Saul was a man notedly 
tne reverse of one of a firm mind 3 and, owing to mental 
derangement, he had frequent occasions for David's skill 
onthe harp. It is not said that the two men, who accom. 
panied Saul to En-dor, were on the spot with him and the 
witch when Samuel appeared; and the witch herself, 
with some inconsistency, spoke, not of Samuel alone, as 
rising from the earth, but of a plural number, (confessedly 
an usual mode of expression for the name of Deity,) and 
she was much terrified.—/Z. D. ought not to have given 
so much advantage to cavillers. 

With respect to the case of Dr. Hervey, we ought not 
only ‘*to have no reason to believe that the Governor of 
Dover was any thing but a man of the strictest veracity ;"" 
lat we ought to have # very strong reason to believe that 
he actually was such a man. It is not uncommon to hear 
people say, after any occurrence takes place, that they had 
“reamt of it, or of something similar, or of an individual 
+¢ whom it befel, or otherwise concerned. It is not im- 
possible that the Governor might bave another motive 
tor detaining Dr. Hervey; nay, the motive which he 

signed, if considered withoyt regard to his veracity, 
which is so ill attested, is, of all, the least probable, or at 
least is not the most probable. 

The credit due to Mr. Cotton Mather's informant, or 

dormants, is equally unascertained. We may well ima- 
ine that Mr. Mather was himself as easily persuaded as 

e seemed to think the public would be; aad he thought 

very vague account would suffice for them. He does 

ot say from whom, nor with what care, he inquired 
r+ lative to the circumstances. 

If H. D. is in want of statements which will bear the 
strictest scrutiny, | think I can furnish him with one; 


ior which J. J. who now lives in this town, will vouch. [ 


here are scores of respectable persons also in this town 
«ho will give J. Z. the character of being ** a man of the 
surictest. veracity.” The circumstance to which [| allude 
was mentioned to me accidentally by himself. From his 
-tatement, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion, 


than that a certain woman really had communication with ‘however, appears now to prevail (perhaps owing to the 


to be publicly made use of; but I will refer H. D. if he 
wishes it, toJ. Z. and can furnish him with the names of 
twenty persons who are well acquainted with J. L.'s 
character.® 

Were I informed of three or four cases so well attested, 
T should not hesitate to admit, that the doctrine of the 
existence and interference with human affairs of good and 
bad angels, and of the All-beneficent Being, would stand 
on 80 firm 4 basis as any of the experimental sciences. 
I consider the decision of these points of no little impor- 
tance, in another view, than as attended with the risk of 
rendering the young or old timid and superstitious—an 
effect which they can have, and have had, only by per- 
version. The ordinary interference of those spiritual beings 
with eur concerns, and especially their ordinary and direct 
communication with the mind, are, however, of greater 
importance than extraordinary instances. Disbelief on the 
latter point would justify our casting our Bibles to the 
flames, and becoming ever inflexible in the knees. How 
desirable is it then to ground our belief, in this instance, 
on incontrovertible facts! I have a notion that the nature 
of the case does not constrain us to place confidence exclu- 
sively in Revelation, and reasons drawn from propriety and 
probability. It seems to me that 7. D. will go far to 
prove this point, if he can establish his opinion respecting 
preternatural appearances and presentiments. But he will 
allow me to suggest, that the best support of that opinion 
will be statements made by credible living witnesses, 
brought forward with the real names of several individuals 
who may have taken the trouble of inquiring particularly 
inty the circumstances, 

Until H. D. succeeds in his design, every good Christian, 
like L. (your correspondent in the Kaleidoscope of April 26) 


to he concerned in preseryjng human lives, or rectifying 
errors in our heads, will, nodoubt, think, with Christ, that 
He is occupied in numbering the hairs on our heads, and 
preserving the lives of sparrows.—Matthew, chap. viii. 
verses 29, 30, 81. 

Liverpool, May 9, 1826. J.D. 





the citeupistance which we are called upon to believe? 








GRAMMATICAL QUERY, 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I addressed you some time since upon the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the following expression, but 
as no notice has been taken of my communication it has 
perhaps been mislaid :— 

** Under these circumstances it is difficult to form an 
opinion that can be safely relied on respecting future events, 
depending as they do on contingencies, unforescen and une 


quite correct. 
I hope you will enable me to continue your obliged 
and constant reader, BLIZA. 

Liverpool, May 6, 1826, 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1k,—Will you be so kind as to explain to what mood 
and tense the following parts of a verb belong ?—** Is 
being done.” —** Was being lifted,”’ &c. 
Church-strect, May 4, 1826. GRAMMATICUS. 

———— 
CHESS. 
—— - 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—Some months ago, there seemed to be an active 


chess-pluyers. Mungo and Sancho, Spero and Bianco, 
all. seemed. anxious to take the ficld. A dull lethargy, 


rather than suppose that God is so unworthily employed as | 


® Is it by accident, or design, that J. D. has omitted to state | 


certain,” —The last three words appear ta me. not to be| 


spirit excited amongst such of your readers as are amateur j. 


time, been confined to the exhibition of silent tacties, 
which, however much they may show the efigiem, indi. 
cate nothing of the vim belli. If, therefore, through the 
medium of this your scientific journal, you would favour 
me by conveying a challenge to any one of your corre. 
spondents, or readers, I shall feel obliged to you.: I mean 
an open and personal contest, for the obvious reasons of 
avoiding the tediousness and delay occasioned by any 
other mode of warfare.—Should I be favoured with an 
answer, I leave time, place, and all other arrangements 
entirely to the convenience of my antagonist.—I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
May 20, 1826. DR. DEDIMUS DUNDERHEAD, 


=—= = 


EMERSION OF JUPITER. 








On Tuesday morning, the 16th instant, at twenty mi- 
nutes before one o'clock, an emersion of Jupiter's first 
satellite took place. On that day Dr. Herschell discovered 
Pollux, in Gemini, to be a variable star. Mr. Piggott ob. 
serves, that if either Castor or Pollux have varied in lustre, 
it is probably the latter. In the years 1783, 1784, and 
1785, Pollux was undoubtedly, brighter than Castor, 
Hevelius makes them both of the sccond magnitude; 
¥lamstead makes Castor of the fiist magnitude; La 
Caille makes Castor of the first and second, and Pollux 
of the second and third magnitude; and the celebratcd 
Dr. Bradley (who succeeded Dr. Halley, at Greenwich) 
makes them both of the first magnitude. 








To Correspondents, 


Grotogy.—Our old friend, the Back-wopds-mag, when the 
Kaleidoscope.reaches him in his transatlantic recess, will 
perceive we have lost nc time in publishing his introductory 
chapter. Before he reads this note we hope to be in poe 
session of some more of his manuscripts. He has left wu 
quite in the dark as to the probable extent of his meditated 
work, which somewhat embarrasses us, a8 our sixth vo. 
lume is drawing towards a close, and we should t the 
necessity of transferring the continuation of the diner, 
tion to our seventh volume. 








Sir WALTER Scort.-—In this day’s Kaleidoscope we have in- 
serted an entertaining letter, addressed by Sir Walte 
Scott to the editor of Irish Fairy Legends, )- 





Scupgenatueag AppeaRaNces.—We have had no further com: 
munications from our Silate-hall correspondent. Surely be 
is not deterred from proceeding, by the freedom with which 
his alleged facts have been treated by some of our other 
correspondents, and by ourselves. We told him at the 
outset that this was exactly what he must expect. 


Music,—Our readers who take no interest in the musical 
pieces we occasionally introduce into the Kaleidoscope, will 
please to consider our supplement of this day as a furthe 
compensation for the space occupied by this department of 
our work, 

PorrticaL ConrRigutions.—Ourreprint of Mr. Roscoe's “* Mount 

Pleasant” has occupied so large. a portion of this day’s pudlb 

cation, that we must postpone, until next week, the fayoun 

of G.and W.R. We beg the latter not to stand upon any 
ceremony about the postage, which we shall most readily 
defray. 
























Obadiah is informed that, after a full hour’s trial, we wer 
obliged to abandon all hopes of decyphering the whole of 
his manuscript. This we regret, as we perceive in = 
intelligible parts traits of humour and spirit, al 
embodied occasionally in rather careless phraseology 
versification.— Although we have been thus unsuccessful 
ourselves, we shall subject the original to the scrutiny of 
our compositors, who can do wonders in the way of et- 
plaining mysterious hieroglyphics, as we know from the 
trials to which we have ourselves been in the habit, 
putting them. 


Eresta In our Last.—In the letter of L. on “ Preternaturd) 
Appearances and Presentiments,” page 367, column. 1, {¢ 
“respective duties,” read deities.—Second column: 
“After God repeated,” read God repented; for, “as { 
doctrine,” read aa it isa doctrine; for, “ what is the i 
ence to be.drawn,” read what is the inference to be draw, 
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warm weather,) and your literary journal has, for séme 
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